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“Through Childhood to the Throne” 


a record of the eventful years preceding the Coronation of 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 


DEVISED, WRITTEN AND PRODUCED BY BRIAN GEORGE 
ASSISTANT EDITOR AND PRODUCER: ARTHUR PHILLIPS * NARRATOR: JOHN SNAGGE 


H.M.V. Long Play Record ALP 1043 


There is also an Abridged Edition on 3 12” 78 r.p.m. Records DB9794-96, 


and a handsome Album is obtainable to contain these 3 records 
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phone before !2 noon. Set serviced for same evening’s entertainment 


same |j|day 
TV!|| service 


phone after /2 noon. Set serviced by 12 noon the next day 


















































Imhof’s now offer five years all-in maintenance on all TV sets, radios and radiograms 
sold.4¢ This covers all component replacements and all labour charges, and 
includes the use of a loan set while overhauls are being carried out. This 

service is operative within radii of up to 35 miles from Imhof House. \Ve also 

offer express TV service anywhere within the Alexandra Palace 

reception area. 

As an example of what this costs, TV sets up to 14-in. 

tube size and within 20 miles of Imhof House are fully covered 

for only 3/9 per week. 
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IMHOF’S (RETAIL) LTD., 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.! 








IM. thorns or sapphires? 


Only a thorn needle will eliminate record wear completely. But some people just can’t be bothered with sharpening 
needles and use a sapphire. A good sapphire will not ruin your records, a damaged or faulty sapphire will. Special 
features incorporated in the design of IM sapphires and rigid micro-inspection at every stage of handling and packing, 
ensure absolute safety for your records, with a fidelity of reproduction superior to any other needle. But, if you are 
really particular about your collection, and want to maintain your records absolutely unmarked and as new, then you 
must use a thorn. IM sapphires cost 7/114 each for the standard, trailer and miniature, and 8/114 for the microgroove. 
IM thorn needles, for 78 r.p.m. only, cost 2/8 per box of ten needles, and each needie will play with repointing up to 100 
sides. All IM master products are obtainable from good gramophone shops throughout the country. 


IM MASTER PRODUCTS LIMITED, 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I. Tel.: MUS 7878 (20 lines) 
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WILLIAM WALTON 
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THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
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- This Decca long playing (33} r.p.m.) microgroove full frequency range record number LXT 2793, will be available on June 8th 
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THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED, 1-83 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 
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TECHNICAL REPORT — 


NATIONAL —— 
FEDERATION OF GRAMOPHONE SOGIETIES* —— 


on 
AXIOM HIGH FIDELITY LOUDSPEAKERS 
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MODEL 150 MARK II 12° TWIN CONE 

















101 8” SINGLE CONE 
102 8” SINGLE CONE 


BY THE COURTESY of Messrs. Goodmans Industries Ltd., 
we have recently had the opportunity of submitting 
these speakers to thorough tests. 

The 150, Mark II, is a very definite improvement on 


the Mark I model, with a firmer, smoother middle 
tal resonance (nominally 


register and lower fundamen 
35 c.p.s.). It was not possible to house the speaker 
in the cabinet designed for the purpose by Messrs. 
Goodmans, but mounted in a labyrinth which absorbed 
virtually all the sound from the back of the cone 
the outstanding characteristics of this reproducer 
were hard, clear bass, very even response in the 
middle and upper registers and low needle hiss of 
unobjectionable quality. Response extends to15k.c 
This is an excellent single unit which should give 
every satisfaction to Societies It will handle up 


to 15 watts. 
The main difference between the Models 101 and 102 
is the increased sensitivity and flux density of the 
latter. These qualities are, naturally, accompanied 
by improved damping and increased price. 
These are undoubtedly the best 8” units which we 
have so far tested, and the maker’s claim for response 
within 3-4 db. from 40 to 15,000 c.p.s. was fully 
substantiated. They showed no signs of distress 
when fed with peak inputs up to 6 watts 
Excellent results were obtained running the Axion 
101 in parallel with the Axiom 150 to secure wider 
distribution of sound, and also by running two 8’ 
units in parallel. In the latter case there was 
rather less weight in the extreme bass. 
A very pleasing effect of light andair in the treble 
and wide sound source can be secured by using an 8” 
unit on a small baffle reflecting into a corner in 
parallel with another cabinet-mounted 8” or 12” 
speaker. The top speaker should have a 2 mfd. 
condenser (NOT electrolytic) in series with the 
voice coil. 
For their size and price the performance of the 
Axioms 101 and 102 is outstanding-in quality. 




















GOODMANS 


“AXIOM” “ ” 
«and “AUDIOM”™ are registered Trade Marks of: 
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GOODMAN 
S INDUSTRIES LTD., Axiom Works, Wembley, Middlesex 


eled' 4 
Tel hone Ww EMbley 1200, Cables : Goodaxiom, Wembley, En land 
, ’ g' i 


he ston to reproduce the above report 
which is an extr ‘act from the January issue of the Society Spr tvate jour nal, 
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AXIOM 150 Mk. 1 


(including purchase tax) 


£13.11.5 


AXIOM 22 
£19.8.4 (including tg gob 


AXIOM 10 
£9.18.2 (including purchase a 


AXIOM 
£6.12.1 (including ilies ci 
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using the ear-*" 


THOSE WHO KNOW iis generally appreciated by 
those concerned with the technical aspect of high quality, 
that the QUAD amplifier will provide the highest possible 
standard regardless of cost, and that the standard is in fact 
governed by the limitations of the loudspeaker, records, 

pickup and other factors external to the amplifier. 
Those concerned will find much else to praise—the mechanical 
design—the unique circuit developments—the standard of 
workmanship. That is why you find it used by those concerned 
with quality in sound. That is why it is used by leading recording 

engineers, manufacturers of quality loudspeakers and pickups and indeed all 

requiring amplification above reproach. 


ONE WORD of advice—the QUAD is designed 
to feed the loudspeaker with a replica of the input 
applied to it with a very high degree of accuracy. 
Since different makes and types of pickups give 
different performances, we provide for the addition 
of correction circuits between pickup and amplifier. 
It is useless to connect a pickup designed for both 
standard and LP directly to the amplifier. If the degree 
of accuracy is to be maintained then meticulous care 
must be taken in the technical design of suitable pickup 
correction so that source impedance, input impedance, 
level and other characteristics are correct for the 
particular make of pickup to be used. 

Complete correction and filtering units are available 
for specific pickups and these require no 

technical knowledge to install. We strongly recommend 
these units in place of the “ hit and miss ” 
compensation often attempted. The QUAD can be 
used with almost any pickup, but you are 























advised to write to us if you are in any doubt. 


MANUFACTURING COLTD 





€=Acousticat 





HUNTINGODOON:s HUNTS +> TEL:3368 
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THE REALISATION OF AN IDEAL 
The 








T1Lvelle 
“RECITAL” 


TO the critical listener, this long-awaited instrument 
represents the ideal for, at a modest price, it combines 
magnificent tonal qualities with handsome appearance and 
operational simplicity. 


WITH a realism comparable to the concert hall itself, 
the RECITAL plays records of any speed or size. It is fitted 
with the Garrard Autochange Unit type RC75A (or RC80 as 
an optional extra) and plug-in type turnover pickup head with 
jewelled styli ; or, alternatively, with separate Decca heads. 
The walnut cabinet is constructed as an acoustic chamber for 
the high-flux 10-in. speaker. 

Fine adjustment of the frequency response can be made by 
means of bass and treble boost controls, and the instrument 
has a balanced tone and reserve of volume normally expected 
only of the most expensive equipment. 

The RECITAL is truly worthy of your finest recordings—an 
instrument to own with the pride and pleasure of the 
connoisseur. 


APART from the standard model for AC, 
the range includes : 





RTO/U—same specification as Standard AC model ‘ 
but AC/DC mains - 58 gns. 49 gns. (inc. tax) 
RP/AC—with plug-in Decca — Mende for AC 
mains if te .. 53 gms. The RECITAL is also available for 
RP/U—as above but AC/DC _ - .. 62 gms. non-automatic operation from 43 gns. 








MODEL P 375. 28% Gns. (inc. tax) 


The Trizxette Portables 


For high-fidelity reproduction combined 
with portability, these instruments have no 
equal. Model A375 is the automatic 
10-record changer, P375 the single record 
player. Both are fitted with Garrard 
motor units. Walnut cabinets are avail- 
able, and apart from the standard types 
for AC, 100-250 volts, models can be 
supplied for AC/DC or battery operation. 





IN WALNUT CABINET 
3 Gns. extra 























Manufactured by The TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. 
Descriptive literature and revised price list on request to: 


Distributors in the U.K. PHONODISC LIMITED, Maple Place, London, W.1 Telephone: MUSeum 5817 
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DECCA SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 


for 78 r.p.m. record reproduction 








Accurately contoured and highly polished by master craftsmen, Decea sapphire needles . . . 


Ride smoothly at the correct depth in the record groove 
STRAIGHT 


i 
MINIATURE Reduce surface noise 


Improve reproduction 
TRAILER 


Reduce record wear 
sana fei eine 6/. _ 
pick-ups from your 


record dealer Including’ P.T. 
at the new rate 


Eliminate frequent needle changing 











+ + + + 


Have an unequalled playing life 
If your dealer cannot supply send 6/3 direct to us stating make and type of pick-up 


THE DECCA RECORD CO. LTD., 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 




















“WEST -LONDON’S SPECIALISTS” 


HIRE PURCHASE WORLD WIDE POSTAL SERVICE 
ALL STOCK AT NEW BUDGET PRICES 


cen and console tape recorders. RECORD CA BI N ETS 


GRUNDIG foot control. 50/-. (as advertised last month by BOOK HOUSING). 


FRENCH" Sonophone ’’ Stethoscope Earphone—for use with Record index provided, complete with duplicate set of 
GRUNDIG. 3 gns. gummed index numbers. 
GRUNDIG Jack Plugs. 5/-. 


B.A.S.F.. AGFA, SCOTCH BOY, SOUNDMIRROR 
Tapes Always in Stock. 





















*Special Two-tier compartment for 7” records. 










Needles for DECCA, GARRARD, ACOS, CONNOISSEUR by 
return of post. Capacity 


GV4M. £12.17.7. 275 
GV4A. £9.5.0. Records 
RC75 A, no heads. £13.10.0. 
AXIOM 101-8” speaker. £6.12.0. 








Light, Medium 
or 
Dark Walnut 
















LEAK AND ACOUSTICAL AMPLIFIERS, PICK-UPS, MICRO- ' PRICE 
PHONES, etc. Width 24 


Helght pe £7 e is e 0. 


(carriage 10/-) 





| Specialists in high-quality amplification installations—quotations 
| free of charge. Delivered anywhere in British Isles 

















MUSICRAFT 2022 HIGH STREET, SOUTHALL, MIDDX. __ Tel. 


(Opposite Southall Town Hall) Buses 607, 83, 105, 120 & 120A SOU. 3828 

















\— FOR EVERY RECORD YOU 


| Post, Overseas Gift Parcels and Personal Export Orders a speciality 








Buy your new radiogram 
or record player on 


BARNES 
NO DEPOSIT 
PURCHASE PLAN 


(and at the Reduced Tax) 


I. No interest charges. 


2. Delivery on first of 9 equal 
monthly payments (balance by 
weekly instalments if desired). 


3. The instrument becomes 
your property on first payment. 
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WANT 


The easiest and quickest way to get your new records is to buy 
them at Barnes—London’s most popular record centre. Call at 
Barnes of Oxford Street, or at their nearest branch, to hear the 
latest recordings in comfort. If you cannot come, post your 
order to the Oxford Street or Kensington address and you will 
receive your records by return. Any make and type of record 


supplied. 


W. H. BARNES LTD. 45 OXFORD ST., W.1, Mayfair 4233 


172 Kensington High St. W.8, WEStern 0791. CROYDON, 38 George St., CROydon1336 

HAMMERSMITH, 37 King St., RiVerside 1417 SOUTHWARK, 64 London Rd., WATerloo 5477 

STRATFORD, 338 High St., MARyland 2275 ILFORD, 135 High Rd., ILFord 0446 
EAST HAM, 64 High St. North, GRAngewood 0310 








Mi fengyolayd 










THE PLUS-A-GRAM 
99 


ANSETTE 


REPRODUCER amplifies from the lightest tones 


to Ballroom volume. B.S.R. Magidisk 3-speed automatic record 
changer, plays 10 records 12”, 10” and 7” mixed in any order, either 
standard or long-playing. Pickup has dual Stylus Turnover Head 
fitted with Sapphire Needles. High fidelity amplifier with special 
circuit giving full range, fitted with volume control, on/off switch 
and indicator light. Portable cabinet covered in high grade Rexine, 
fitted with de luxe handle and 2 locks. From all good Dealers. 


ae 





Please send free catalogue of ‘‘ PLUS-A-GRAM” record players. 
Prices from £11.19.10. 


J. & A. MARGOLIN LTD 
112-114-116 OLD STREET : LONDON, ae} 
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PHILIPS | 


78 r.p.m. MAY 1953 Releases 


Now ona Nation-wide Variety Tour 


I Talk to the Trees 
(from “Paint Your Wagon”’) 


DAVID HUGHES 


Wild Horses 





ras 











Gomen-Nasai........ PB.134 Tell Me You’re Mine. . PB.120* 
Pre-released for sale 
from APRIL 18th DORIS DAY — oe WALLY STOTT 
When the Red, Red Robin € Kiss 
one You Have My Sympathy Waltzing Bugle Boy 
Song from Moulin Rouge PB.127 PB.138 
(Film “Moulin Rouge’’) 
Swedish Rhapsody Emile Littler presents 
PB.128 JEAN CARSON JUNE WHITFIELD 
n and BILL LOWE Seven Lonely Days 


THE BEVERLEY SISTERS 
Side by Side 


Have you Heard ? 
PB.129 


Hug me a Hug 


A Kiss to Build A Dream On 
(Film “The Strip’’) 
PB.135 


Dancing with Someone 


PB.137 











ROSEMARY CLOONEY 


I do, I do, I do 


I Laughed Until I Cried 
PB.140 


eo 
Little Red Monkey 


The Glow Worm (Little Joe 
Worm, Son of Glow Worm) 
PB.141 





SARAH VAUGHAN 


I Confess 
A Lover’s Quarrel 


PB.133 


GRAZE: 





A Selection of songs 
from the film 


“PETER PAN” 
with 
GILBERT HARDING 
JEAN CARSON 
HERMIONE GINGOLD 
GARY MILLER 
JEAN METCALFE 
the RITA WILLIAMS SINGERS 
and 
WALLY STOTT 
and his Orchestra 


PB.130 


S 


GUY MITCHELL 
and MINDY CARSON 
Tell Us Where the Good Times 
Are 


So Am I PB.136 


e 
I Want You For A Sunbeam 
Walkin’ and Wond’rin’ 


(Guy Mitchell only) PB.124* 





JOHNNY BRANDON 
Bottle Me Up 


I'll be Hangin’ Around 
PB.139 








KEN GRIFFIN 
at the Organ 
Little Red Monkey 


Til I Waltz Again With You 
PB.I31 


* Already Released 


SZZVARED 


B 


SRE 


& 


FSS 


SS 


ESSA 


G. 


SEERA 


G 


BALE | 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS DIVISION - PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVE - LONDON W.C.2 
PHILIPS ARE WORLD RENOWNED MAKERS OF RADIOGRAMS, RECORD PLAYERS AND CHANGERS INCORPORATING THE FAMOUS PHILIPS ‘FEATHERWEIGHT’ PICK-UP 


(PG315) 
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ETAL IN MEET: MME A ELSE TLL A EIS 


Universally acclaimed 


RECORD LOVERS 


‘““HIS MASTER’S VOICE” LONG PLAY RECORDS 














oS NANA 








TRISTAN und ISOLDE 


Wagner 


Kirsten Flagstad 
Ludwig Suthaus 


and other world-famous artists 


THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by 


Wilhelm Furtwangler 


Act 1 ALP 1030-1 Act 2 ALP 1032-3 Act 3 ALP 1034-5 


TOSCA Puccini 
Beniamino Gigli 
Maria Caniglia 
and other world-famous artists 


ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS of the 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, ROME 
conducted by OLIVIERO DE FABRITIIS 
ALP 1020-1 


DIDO & AENEAS 


Purcell 


Kirsten Flagstad 
with 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf 
and members of the 
MERMAID THEATRE COMPANY, LONDON 
ALP 1026 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED - HAYES 








BEETHOVEN’S 
9th SYMPHONY 


Toscanini 


Conducting the N.B.C. SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
with Solo Artists and Chorus 
ALP 1039-40 
Also on ALP 1040: SYMPHONY No. 1 IN C 
Beethoven 


SYMPHONY No. 5 
in E MINOR 


(“ From the New World”’) Dvorak 


Raphael Kubelik 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALP 1018 





- MIDDLESEX 
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A QUARTERLY RETROSPECT 


JANUARY - MARCH 1953 
By EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST 


A FLOOD of large Chopin issues raises 
a number of interesting questions, for 
there is perhaps no other composer whose 
music lends itself to a wider diversity of 
interpretations. Two complete LP issues of 
the Waltzes—one by Dinu Lipatti (Col.), 
which had previously appeared on SP, and 
one by Leonard Pennario (Capitol)— 
illustrate an almost insuperable difficulty 
which faces the modern pianist, however 
musicianly, however capable of exercising 
the historical imagination. For the demo- 
ctatic approach suitable to late Romantic, 
and desiderated by contemporary, music— 
extreme 1hythmical clarity, a glossy tech- 
nique, concert hall brio—are inimical to 
all but a small proportion of Chopin’s 
works, and especially to the Waltzes. They 
are drawing-room music, in which emotion 
is permitted to suggest itself only through a 
veil of elaborate civility. Mr. Alec Robert- 
son, who contributes the cover notes for the 
Lipatti LP, is right to condemn the tasteless 
snobbishness of Schumann’s remark about 
the Waltzes ; but I think he goes much too 
far when he adds that Chopin was a 
“revolutionary.” He was certainly a 
Polish patriot who hated the Russian 
domination of his country ; but we have 
only to read André Maurois’ splendid life 
of Geoige Sand (to be published in transla- 
tion at any moment now), with its profound 
and acute analysis of Chopin’s character 
and behaviour, to realise that the composer 
detested anything that smacked even re- 
motely of radicalism in politics, and took up 
a very haughty line towards the actors and 
Bohemians he was apt to meet in the houses 
of his friends. More evidently than any 
other body of his works the Waltzes express 
Chopin’s highly artificial attitude to the 
aristocratic world of his day—an attitude 
that was complicated by pride and a sense 
of spiritual kinship not vouched for by an 
accident of birth. To interpret these pieces 
correctly the pianist must be able to enter 
sympathetically into Chopin’s peculiar 
point of view—a feat which would seem 
very difficult in these days. If any con- 
temporary artist were capable of such a 
feat it should, one thinks, have becn Lipatti; 
yet, listening, after a considerable lapse of 
time, to his account of the Waltzes, I cannot 
help feeling that my original estimate of it 
was over-enthusiastic. It is only fair to 


remember that Lipatti was a very sick man 
when he recorded the set, and I am tempted 
to attribute to this fact the indifferent, even 
mechanical way in which he treats some of 
the quieter and more reflective numbers. 
Those mysterious daydreams, Op. 34, No. 2, 
Op. 69, No. 1, and Op. 70, No. 2, for 
instance, seem to me to fall very flat indeed. 
It would, of course, be a mistake to assert 
that the inimitable subtleties of Lipatti’s 
playing never emerged at all: they do, but 
fitfully, and seldom to the extent of casting 
a complete spell over the listener, as in the 
case of the Barcarolle and the B minor 
Sonata. In fact, the outstanding successes 
of the set are precisely those brilliant and 





BUDGET, 1953 


The news of an overall reduction in 
Purchase Tax has come as a pleasant 
surprise to us all. While a reduction 
from 66%% to 50% is only small it 
represents a step in the right direction 
and we can look forward to the day 
when the Chancellor will announce the 
complete abolition of the tax. A list 
showing the new record prices will be 
found on page 316. 











relatively superficial waltzes of which many 
lesser pianists can give a perfectly satisfying 
account. On the other hand, the piano 
tone, which on SP was none too good, has 
been considerably improved in the LP 
edition. 

The young American, Leonard Pennario, 
is an artist of quite exceptional attainments ; 
but I should not have expected Chopin’s 
Waltzes to fall within his scope—wide as 
this is; nor, on the whole, do they. His 
sense of style, which enables him to cope 
successfully with Bach and Beethoven and 
Liszt, as well as with modern music, on this 
occasion deserts him to a.damaging extent. 
His bass is nearly always too heavy, his 
rhythm unyielding, and many of the pieces 
are gracelessly hurried along, with none of 
the elegance and waywardness that are the 
secret of their musicality. There is certainly 
a measure of success in the performance : 
not merely Op. 34, No. 3, which is one of 


the few really cheap pieces of music Chopin 
ever wrote, but the melancholy Op. 69, No.1, 
the scintillating Op. 70, No. 1, and the 
gentle Op. 70, No. 3 ; but these are scarcely 
enough to recommend the issue as a whole, 
and the recording is rather twangy. I 
would add that the disc is divided into 
bands of three items each, which makes it 
not too difficult to find any particular 
waltz ; whereas the Lipatti record has no 
scrolls at all, which is very awkward. 

Another young pianist, Noel Mewton- 
Wood, makes a far more stylish job of the 
Concerto No. 1 in E minor (Nixa). The 
opening ritornello of this concerto may 
seem over long, but the result of cutting 
any part of it is never very happy, and when, 
as in the Brailowsky issue (H.M.V.), it is 
shorn of two pages out of three, the effect is 
grotesque, for so large a cut makes nonsense 
of the gradual quieting down before the 
entry of the piano, since in this case there 
has been no orchestral climax from which 
to descend. In the Nixa version the 
ritornello is given in full, and although in 
the opening staves the orchestral playing is 
none too tidy, matters quickly improve. 
Mewton-Wood gives a consistently indivi- 
dual and musicianly account of the solo. 
There are moments—e.g. the announce- 
ment of the second subject of I—when he 
plays so softly that we miss several notes in 
the left hand ; and I do not think he gives 
the E minor theme its full flavour. But 
the movement as a whole is beautifully 
thought out, his delivery of the heavenly 
Romanza most affecting, and his handling 
of the brilliant arabesques in I and III 
varies the colour, the light and shade, so 
that what is often mere surface glitter 
acquires the charm of high relief. The 
piano part is excellently recorded at all 
levels, but the orchestral tuttis are a bit 
congested and there is serious tape hum on 
side 2. Nevertheless, I am clear in my own 
mind that this version of the concerto, 
though not as authentically played as the 
old Rubinstein set, is preferable to the 
Brailowsky LP, for that pianist’s conception 
of the music, though inoffensively trans- 
mitted, appears to me deeply uninteresting. 

The Vox LP of the Second Concerto in 
F minor, though well recorded, cannot be 
accounted a success, because of the teutonic 
slowness and heaviness with which (Klem- 
perer conducting) both I and III are 
taken. But it has some lovely playing from 
the Brazilian pianist, Guiomar Novaes, a 
mature artist who as a student at the Paris 
Conservatoire made a deep impression on 
Fauré and Debussy. She is the possessor of 
a finished technique, masculine power that 
can make itself felt without strain, and 
a nice sense of style ; but these qualities are 
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displayed to better advantage in her re- 
cording of the Sonatas in B flat minor and 
B minor (Vox) than they are in the concerto. 
The former is a sensible coupling and, apart 
from the Lipatti SP set of the B minor, 
which is in a class by itself, combines the 
best available performances of both sonatas. 
There are a few minor defects in the B 
flat minor, and I think it a pity Mme 
Novaes omits the repeat in I, since the 
movement is already so compressed. In the 
B minor Sonata the pianist gives a strong 
and thoughtful performance, well graded 
and full of fine detail. Why, though, does 
she elect to cut seventeen bars from the 
central section of the Largo—an inadmis- 
sible proceeding which throws the move- 
ment out of shape ? (In passing I should 
like to recommend to all lovers of Chopin 
Robert Goldsand’s recording (Nixa) of the 
First Sonata in C minor, Op. 4, a work 
which is virtually unknown and has never 
been recorded before. The composition of 
I and IV is somewhat amateurish, but 
the Scherzo and brief Larghetto are well 
worth attention, and the sonata is beauti- 
fully played and recorded.) 

Mme Novaes’ set of the Preludes Op. 28 
(Vox) is, again, the best of the complete 
versions available, though her playing here 
strikes me as more uneven than elsewhere. 
Her brilliance goes beneath the surface to 
the finely articulated bones of the music, 
and she is at her best in the numbers which 
require a massive effect; the delicate 
(Nos. 2 and 4) and the dreamy (Nos. 15 
and 17) seem to elude her, and the re- 
cording is very variable, sometimes rising 
to star standard, but remaining for the most 
part dry and even rusty in quality. 

Rubinstein’s issue (H.M.V.) of the first 
six Polonaises (presumably to be followed 
by the rest) shows that his attitude to these 
pieces has not altered radically since he 
recorded the set before the war. The 
rhythms are taut and never monotonous or 
heavy ; the pedalling is discreet and the 
dynamic range sober—a great advantage 
in music which can easily become noisy. 
The recording is not always up to the level 
of the performance: shallow and rather 
hard in the first two numbers, with a good 
deal of wow, it improves up to 2-star quality 
on side 2. In a note on the cover Professor 
Norman Demuth commits himself to the 
following very curious argument: ‘‘ The 
Polonaises are spread from Op. 26 to Op. 
71, the last three being dated 1827, 1828 
and 1829 respectively, and published post- 
humously. His [Chopin’s] entire opus 
numbers go no further than 74 and he died 
in 1849. Creative energy, therefore, deserted 
him for twenty years’’ (italics mine). Can 
Mr. Demuth be unaware that the opus 
number of the three early Polonaises is 
misleading ? I hesitate to assume this ; 
but if this paragraph does not mean that by 
the time he was nineteen (i.e. in 1829) 
Chopin had written all his works save a few 
odds and ends, then what does it mean ? 

In his complete recording of the Studies, 
Opp. 1o and 25 (Nixa) Robert Goldsand 
shows himself a beautifully accurate pianist, 
who is adept at giving us precisely what is 
on the page ; but in no case does he give 

‘us much more. This artistic parsimony 
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(not observable in his splendid recording 
of Schumann’s Third Sonata in F minor— 
also from Nixa) makes it difficult to feel 
anything beyond respect for his perform- 
ances ; but that is already much, for in 
such testing music as the Studies nothing 
will compensate for technical deficiency. 
Many of the pieces in both sets are highly 
satisfying ; where Mr. Goldsand seems to 
me to err is in a certain rhythmic monotony 
(e.g. in Op. 10, Nos. 8 and 11, and Op. 25, 
No. 5) and in an important unyieldingness 
—a lack of spontaneity—that effectively 
ruin the eloquent dialogue of Op. 25, No. 7, 
and the gentle poetry of No. 3 of the Trois 
Nouvelles Etudes, and that at the same time 
lend to Op. 25, No. 11, an unendurable 
emphasis. These are hard words, no doubt, 
and would not have been written had the 
performance as a whole not been remark- 
able. The recording is mostly very good, 
though there is occasional blasting and the 
surfaces are not up to Nixa’s usual high 
standard. A selection of the Studies played 
by Backhaus on a 10-inch LP (Decca) is a 
sad disappointment, for this great pianist 
once made a memorable recording of the 
complete set. Lameness and caution seem 
to have replaced the old leonine self-con- 
fidence, and the recording is harsh and 
confined. 

Three rival LPs of Beethoven’s Hammer- 
klavier Sonata—the Mount Everest of the 
piano—give a fascinating opportunity for 
close comparison. The Gulda_ version 
(Decca) came out some time ago, but the 
Backhaus (Decca) and the Horszowski 
(Vox) are new. Much as I admire Gulda’s 
performance, I remember observing at 
the time that it was very much a young 
man’s interpretation—brilliant, feathery, 
full of ardour in I, and bravely efficient in 
coping with the hardships of the fugal 
Finale. Time has confirmed this opinion. 
It is in the Adagio—the nodal point of the 
sonata—that one feels Gulda’s immaturity : 
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he draws over the whole movement a kind 
of dreamy, impressionistic veil, and this, 
beautiful as it is gua sound, obscures the 
grandeur of the design and blurs the con- 
trasts in Beethoven’s sequences of thought. 
Backhaus, as we might have expected, gives 
a no-nonsense account of the work that at 
least frees it from pomposity ; but late 
Beethoven has never particularly suited this 
pianist’s temperament, and I cannot feel 
that there is much more in his performance 
than a literal translation of the score. There 
is far less impetus in Backhaus’s playing of 
I than there is in Gulda’s, for the tempo is 
not only a good deal slower but varies too 
constantly to permit the movement to gain 
its epical drive ; and III is altogether too 
impersonal and lacking in mystery. The 
recording, moreover, is shallow and the 
surface noisy. 

This is not in fact the kind of music to 
which an impersonal attitude is at all appro- 
priate, and Horszowski, who gets much the 
most evenly faithful recording, from top to 
bottom of the register, also to my mind 
gives the most individual and deeply 
musical performance of the three. Tech- 
nically speaking, it is perhaps the least im- 
peccable of the three versions: I is not 
perfectly tidy, the shakes in the fugue are 
poor, some of the runs are not carried 
through ; and these deficiencies tend to be 
covered by the sustaining pedal. But the 
Adagio is profoundly moving, and the 
sensation of mastery over thought and 
emotion in the total musical design becomes 
more impressive with each hearing. All in 
all, this is certainly the version with which I 
should choose to live. 

Now that LP covers give such generous 
space for notes, etc., I would urge the com- 
panies to state, when the work is an old 
one, which edition is being used ; and, in 
the case of music that is still in copyright, 
to give the name of the publisher and the 
price of the score. 





LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


ONE of the biggest of recent recorded 
splashes is a Victor album of all the nine 
Beethoven symphonies conducted by Arturo 
Toscanini and the NBC Symphony. Except 
for Nos. 1, 3 and 9, which have been on 
the market for several months, the records 
are new; they were made during 1951-52. 
Two of them—Nos. 4 and 5—stem from 
broadcast performances ; the others are 
standard studio jobs. All, in their way, are 
inimitable. Toscanini’s typical leanness 
and thrust, his wonderful rhythm and 
buoyancy, and his aristocratic shaping of a 
melodic line are well in evidence through- 
out. Sometimes the feeling is a little tense 
and unrelaxed, as in the Pastoral ; but no 
matter. Better Toscanini’s economy than 
other conductors’ meanderings. All in all, 
the recordings themselves have good quality 
of sound. Even the broadcast pressings are 


exceptionally quiet, while the others re- 
produce the actual characteristics of the 
orchestra exceedingly well. Toscanini and 
the NBC are also represented in current 
Victor lists with the Brahms Symphony No. 2 
in D and a coupling of Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations with the Brahms Haydn Variations. 


_Of the Brahms symphonies, only No. 3 


remains Toscanini-less in the catalogues, 
and that deficiency should soon be remedied. 
The Enigma is given a brilliant reading. In 
connection with this work, the Saturday 
Review sponsored a competition to solve 
the Enigma and even reproduced the 
cryptogram that Elgar wrote to Mrs. 
Powell (Dorabella in the Variations). Said 
cryptogram, on first glance, looks like a 
single substitution, but it stopped this 
genius cold. Has anybody ever solved it ? 
It was written in 1897. 
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Among other Victor orchestral releases 
is a coupling, conducted by Stokowski and 
his Symphony Orchestra, of Bartdk’s 
Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion and 
Roger Goeb’s Symphony No. 3. Goeb is a 
young American who has here composed a 
skilful work with more application than 
imagination. On the London label is a 
group of orchestral releases that previously 
have been issued in England: the Prokofiev 
Fifth Symphony (Tuxen and Danish Orch.), 
Mendelssohn’s Scotch (Solti and LSO), 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cog d’ Or Suite (Ansermet 
and Suisse Romande), the Kodaly Galanta 
Dances and Barték’s Dance Suite (Solti and 
LPO), and Gabrieli’s Canzone and Tele- 
mann’s Viola Concerto (Miinchinger and 
Stuttgart Chamber Orch.). Oceanic has 
come out with some lesser Beethoven—a 
disc consisting of Wellington’s Victory, the 
King Stephen Overture and II Viennese 
Dances—all conducted by René Leibowitz 
and L’Orchestra Radio-Symphonique de 
Paris. Good recording here, and the 
symphony (considering its source) is bad 
enough to be of unique interest. On the 
Oceanic label the same orchestra and 
conductor play two youthful symphonies— 
the Bizet and Schubert’s No. 1 in D. These 
are rather routine performances, but quite 
satisfactory in their way. And Mahler’s 
Symphony No. 7, a typically grandiose 
conception, comes from Urania on two 
discs as played by Hans Rossbaud (is this 
a mis-spelling for Hans Rosbaud ?) and 
the Symphony Orchestra of Radio Berlin. 
Now of the Mahler symphonies only No. 6 
lacks recording. The Seventh heard here 
has its usual quota of lovely moments, even 
inspired moments, but of musical or 
emotional discipline there is little. Some 
of the orchestral playing on these discs is 
not up to standard, and the sound itself is 
frequently obscured. 

At the head of current piano recordings 
is the Rubinstein-Munch-Boston Symphony 
version of the Brahms No. 2 (Victor). It is 
a grand performance. Rubinstein does a 
little faking, perhaps, but he carries it off 
with such authority that one ends up 
marvelling. His conception is much more 
assertive than that of Munch, who is the 
junior partner in this business. Victor also 
has released the Stravinsky Piano Concerto, 
played by Soulima Stravinsky (the com- 
poser’s son), with the Victor Symphony 
under the direction of Stravinsky himself. 
The pianist does not impress as a soloist 
with very much flexibility, and the per- 
formance lacks the rhythmic excitement it 
should have. Jose Iturbi, another Victor 
soloist, plays the piano and conducts the 
Victor Symphony through the Liszt E flat 
and Mendelssohn G minor Concertos. Iturbi, 
who used to be one of the ranking pianists, 
shows flashes of his old skill, but the playing 
somehow lacks heart and conviction. The 
orchestral co-ordination is not what it 
might be, either. 

Two London concerto recordings—the 
Khachaturian (Lympany, Fistoulari, LSO) 
and Handel (Demessieux, Ansermet, Suisse 
Romande)—have already been released in 
England. But two Backhaus discs of solo 
piano music apparently have not been (at 
the time of writing). One is devoted to 
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twelve Chopin Etudes, culled from Opp. 10 
and 25; the other is Beethoven’s Hammer- 
Klavier. Since I have never cared for 
Backhaus’ Chopin playing, I was prepared 
for the dry, pedantic way he presents the 
Etudes. But his Hammerklavier was a real 
disappointment. It has all the skill in the 
world, but sounds stodgy and unimaginative 
in concept. A good organ disc from London 
contains Liszt’s seldom-heard exegesis on 
Meyerbeer, the Fantasy and Fugue on the 
Chorale Ad Nos Ad Salutarem Undam and the 
well-known Variations from Symphonie 
Gothique by Widor. Jeanne Demessieux is 
the capable organist. 

Not too much chamber music has come 
out. London has a fine Schubert-Schumann 
coupling of ’cello music played by Maurice 
Gendron and Jean Frangaix. Heard on the 
disc are Schubert’s Arpeggione Sonata, 
Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke (Op. 73) and 
Schumann’s Three Romances (Op. 94). This 
music strikes a personal chord. I have 
loved the Arpeggione ever since, many years 
ago, I grew familiar with the old Cassado 
recording, and I have had equal affection 
for the lovely Romances played on the oboe 
in the pre-war Columbia set by Goossens. 
These Romances sound equally lyrical on the 
’cello (though a type of pastoral sadness 
automatically suggested by the oboe is 
missing). Gendron plays all of these works 
admirably. London has also brought 
together Reinhard Peters and Charles Rosen 
for a pair of Mozart Violin Sonatas—Nos. 32 
in B flat (K.454) and 33 in E flat (481). 
The performances are perhaps somewhat 
inconsistent in style. Sometimes the so- 
called ‘‘ classic’’ element is stressed, and 
sometimes there are romantic splurges. 
But the rhythm is good, and the music is 
kept in constant motion. Victor’s contri- 
bution to the month’s chamber music is a 
Paganini Quartet coupling of Beethoven’s 
Op. 18, Nos. 1 and 2. Smooth, tonally 
elegant interpretations are offered here. 
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The opera situation has come to a 
temporary halt. Only one example. has 
come to attention — Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Mozart and Salieri, on an Oceanic disc 
conducted by Leibowitz and the Orchestra 
Radio-Symphonique de Paris. Jean Mollien 
and Jacques Linsolas are the singers of this 
slight—very slight—work, and about its 
only virtue is the fact that it never before 
has been recorded. The brief opera is, of 
course, a real curiosity. It is also an insult 
to poor Salieri’s memory. Around the turn 
of the nineteenth century there were 
distressing rumours that Salieri had 
poisoned Mozart. Not a bit of truth in it, - 
but Rimsky-Korsakov decided to perpetuate 
the legend. In any event the performance 
here, sung in French, sounds like something 
out of Gounod, and there is negligible 
musical interest. 


Bach and Handel arias of a standard 
nature are sumptuously sung on a London 
disc by Kathleen Ferrier and the LPO 
under Boult. London also has made 
available two discs of French music (Hahn, 
Debussy, Ravel, Chabrier) sung by Jacques 
Jansen (these have been released in Eng- 
land); a recital of familiar lieder by 
Mozart and Strauss sung by Suzanne 
Danco in a stylish manner; and_ the 
complete Winterreise by Schubert sung by a 
baritone named Karl Schmitt-Walter. His 
ideas about the music are valid enough, but 
he does not have the voice to put those 
ideas into execution and has to resort to a 
type of confidential crooning which (I am 
sure) often passes for style and musicianship 
in certain circles. Geori Boué, heard on a 
Urania disc of songs by French composers 
and French operatic arias, at least has a 
voice. Trouble is, the voice here sounds 
hard and brittle, and not always on pitch. 
Her best work comes in the arias from 
Herodiade and Louise, where a_ certain 
personality emerges. 





COLLECTORS’ 


CORNER 


Conducted by JOHN FREESTONE 


I was fortunate enough recently to obtain 
permission to visit the Gramophone Com- 
pany’s factory at Hayes, Middlesex, and to 
inspect the collections of early instruments 
and catalogues which are not normally 
shown to the public. I had to crowd so 
much into two short hours that I was unable 
to note down more than a fraction of the 
things which impressed my collector’s mind, 
but I am sure that others will be interested 
to know something of my impressions, and, 
in the case of record titles, some astonishing 
re-discoveries. 

My first visit was to a veritable museum 
of old instruments, by no means confined to 
His Master’s Voice products, although the 


‘latter quite naturally predominated. I was 


particularly interested in one tiny cylinder 
machine of French make. The record was 
hardly larger than a cotton reel, and was 
made of white wax, while what looked very 
like a lamp glass perched rather precariously 


on the top, and acted as a sort of primitive 
horn, through which the sound was emitted. 
Even more surprising was the fact that the 
machine played, although the cylinder I 
heard was rather an anti-climax, being 
some popular music hall song of the nineties. 
There was not a great number of actual 
discs on view, although I noticed a rather 
tempting pile of 7” Berliners in one obscure 
corner of a case. Otherwise the records 
shown were examples of certain types, and 
not in any sense “ Collectors’ pieces.”” I 
noted a sample label copy of a 14” Victor 
disc, and some very small 5” ones which 
obviously dated from the very first days of 
the industry. Other things which struck my 
eye in an all too short quarter of an hour, 
were an ancient cylinder machine with a 
sheet of tin foil or metal wrapped round it, 
and used for recording purposes, and a most 
amusing novelty from Switzerland. This 
consisted of a toy gramophone with a small 
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painted horn, and a 4” record pressed in 
chocolate! The fact that this survived the 
stringent sweet rationing of the last ten 
ycars or so, is a testimony either to the 
scrupulous care with which these relics are 
now preserved, or to the fact that the 
chocolate was of sufficiently remote vintage 
as to be inedible! Seriously though, I 
understand that the disc and machine will 
actually play, although quite naturally the 
nature of the material used for the pressing 
would mean that its life would be extremely 
short. 

The sight of a mint specimen of the 
original dog machine, with its brass trum- 
pet shining brightly, and looking as though 
it had just emerged from the workshops, 
made me realise how young the industry 
still is, and this impression increased when 
I visited the next department, and was 
allowed to browse for some time over the 
early catalogues. These are virtually com- 
plete from 1899, and there are even a few 
specimens from the previous year, although 
here there are gaps. 

My first object was to search for any 
unknown or little known titles, in these 
fascinating leaflets, which have now been 
carefully bound for the sake of preservation. 
I was certainly not disappointed, and luckily 
I had the invaluable Historical Records of 
Roberto Bauer with me. There were 
hundreds of records by military bands, and 
the like, which have now joined the limbo 
of forgotten things, and in addition those 
early recording stalwarts such as George 
Gaskin, Burt Shepard, and Madame 
Benzing were already well represented in 
November, 1899. Then in the January, 
1900, list came my first big surprise. There 
were no less than eight 7” discs by Ellen 
Beach Yaw, whom I had not previously 
suspected of recording before 1907. She 
was of course well known as a pupil of 
Marchesi, and had an exceptionally high 
range. Here are the titles I discovered :— 


3095 Air de la Reine de la nuit 

3096 O dolce contento 

3097 L’Eclat de rire 

3101 Tarantelle 

3102 Swiss Echo Song 

3104. Air dela vision 

3105 Cadenza from L’Etoile du Nord 
3106 Air from Les Noces de Jeanette 


In a French hist o1 use same date there is 
also a record of the very important French 
baritone Leon Melchissedec :— 

32639 Air du Tambour Majeur (Le Caid) 


One of the great names of Comic Opera 
—Edna May—next struck my notice, and 
there were three discs attributed to her, 
which appeared in the list for November, 
1900. Here they are :— 


3191 Dear little baby (The American 
Beauty) 


3192 Follow on (The Belle of New York) 


3193 The Purity Brigade (The Belle of 
New York) 


A further dip into the past revealed a 
single record by Frank Lawton, the father 
of the famous actor of to-day, and he is 
represented by :— 

1899 She is the Belle of New York 
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It may come as a surprise to younger 
readers to know that Marie Tempest was a 
highly successful and accomplished soprano, 
before she took to comedy. In view of her 
great fame, perhaps a few biographical 
details would not be out of place. She was 
born in 1866, and studied under Manuel 
Garcia at the R.A.M., where she obtained 
bronze, silver, and gold medals. She made 
her first professional stage appearance as 
Fiametta in a revival of “‘ Boccaccio”’ at 
the Comedy Theatre, in 1885. In 1890 
she appeared at Palmer’s Theatre in New 
York as Kitty Carrol in ‘‘ The Red Hussar,” 
and during her stay in America she also 
appeared as Carmen, Dorothy, Manon, and 
Mignon. She returned to London in 1895, 
and made her reappearance at Daly’s on 
the 2nd February as Adéle in “ An artist’s 
Model.’’ She also appeared as O Mimosa 
San in “The Geisha,’’ as Maia in “ The 
Greek Slave’’ and in the name part of 
San Toy. In 1899 she finished with musical 
plays, and achieved even greater fame as a 
“ straight ’’ actress. 

Even the most hardened collector may 
be surprised to read the following list of 
her recordings, which all appeared in 
October, 1901. The first two were un- 
known to me, although I am the fortunate 
possessor of her “ Geisha ’’ song :— 


3218 Les filles de Cadiz 

3228 Si mes vers avaient des ailes 
3229 The Jewel of Asia 

3233 Air des bijoux 

3234 Mon coeur chante 


In the same supplement are two records 
of the famous Savoyard and predecessor of 
Henry Lytton—Walter Passmore. He re- 
corded copiously at a later date on Odeon 
records, but these two 7” Berliners were 
quite unexpected :— 


2454 Bunthorne’s Song (Patience) 
2455 My name is Fohn Wellington Wells 
(The Sorcerer) 


Joseph O’Mara, the very celebrated 
Irish tenor appears in the lists of March, 
1902, and in addition to the two titles 
already known, there is a 7” disc which has 
not been unearthed, to the best of my 
knowledge :— 


2-2061 An April Birthday (L. Ronald) 


In the April, 1902, supplement, I found 
the following records of Leon Lafitte, which 
are not listed in Bauer, and for the sake of 
completeness I give them here :— 

32038 Cui Sigurd est vainqueur (Sigurd) 
32987 Fai gardé mon dme ingénue 
(Sigurd) 
32988 Prince du Rhin (Sigurd) 
32989 Roi du ciel (Le Prophéte) 
32993 Vainement ma bien aimée 
(Le Roi d’Ys) 


I have kept till last the biggest surprises 
of all, and I will give them without com- 
ment. They may mean little to the be- 
ginner, but the experienced collector will 
appreciate their importance :— 
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April, 1902 
Pelagie Greeffe-Andriessen 43082Ballade 
der Fliegende 
Hollander 
43083 Fidelio 
Arie 
4385 Ich grolle 
nicht 


October, 1902 
42750 Wie beruht mich 
rsam 
43116 Draussen am Wall 
von Sevilla 
(10” 1902) 
Irene Abendroth 43038 Vergebliches Stén- 
chen (Brahms) 
43180 Pastorale 
(Bizet) 


Scheidemantel 


Destinn 


The Destinn came as a great surprise to 
me. Her later G & T record of this scene 
is quite common, but I had no idea that she 
had recorded for this company even before 
her black and silver Columbia records of 
1904-5. 

The records listed above are unlikely to 
exist nowadays except in isolated examples, 
but I should be very glad to hear from any 
readers who may possess copies. The know- 
ledge of their existence would be most 
welcome. It seems incredible that the 
voice of Edna May, for instance, is lost for 
ever ! 

My query last month as to the correct 
speed at which to play the records of 
Tamagno has brought an interesting reply 
from J.F.P. (Esher). He suggests that the 
matrix numbers of the records show that the 
three 12” discs 052101, 052102, and 052103 
were recorded before the others, and at the 
same time as the 10” ones. They were of 
course issued subsequent to 052068, which 
appeared in 1904, but the matrix numbers 
(10, 12 and 17) do suggest that they may 
have been recorded before 052068 and 
052100, where the figures are 269 and 270 
respectively. However, the suggestion that 
the 10” records and the earlier serial numb- 
bers of the 12” discs should all play at 
79 r.p.m. does seem 1ather revolutionary, 
although at this speed the selections appear 
to have been recorded in their original keys. 
Perhaps some other readers would like to 
express their views on this matter. Person- 
ally I should be very chary before playing 
any of Tamagno’s records at above 75 r.p.m. 





NEW RECORD PRICES 
Following the Budget proposal to reduce 
Purchase Tax on gramophone records from 
66%% of the wholesale price to 50%, we 
publish below the new retail selling prices 
inclusive of Purchase Tax. For easy reference 
the pre-Budget price is shown first. 


78 r.p.m. and 45 1.p.m. 334 r.p.m. 

“a “a : Hi s. a. “i d 
4 4 4 0 22 0 20 4 
4 8 44 25 0 23 1 
5 ot 4 8 26 6 24 6} 
5 44 5.0 29 6 27 38 
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78 r.p.m. RECORDS FOR MAY 





—~ MASTER'S VOICE” | 
She Hallmark of Cality ackidittimiitiown 








God Save the Queen 


arr. Elgar 
THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY and THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
conducted by SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 8B 10484 
Organ: ARNOLD GRIER 
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ELISABETH SCHUMANN Reissued owing to public demand 
Ruhe, Siissliebchen, im Schatten (from “‘Magelone”)— ALESSANDRO VALENTE 
" . Non piangere, Lit!; Nessun dorma! (“ Turandot *’)— 
(a) Nachtviolen (b) An die Geliebte — Schubert —— planar tga ”s 
DB 21572 uccini DA2033 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI Y 
NICOLA ROSSI-LEMENI AND HIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
with THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA Fugue in G Minor (“Little”) : 
Deh vieni alla pr , Fin ch m7 dal vino — Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring ; 
oe —both J. S. Bach trans. Stokowski DB 21570 
Non pit andrai (“ Le Nozze di Figaro ”)}—Mozart 
DB 21573 BASIL CAMERON 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA GY 


EDWIN FISCHER 


Entr’acte No. 3 in B Flat Major: 
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Moment Musical in A Flat, Op. 94, No. 2— Schubert Ballet Music No. 2 in G Major 
DB 21568 (from ‘*‘ Rosamunde”’) — Schubert C42 17 G 
JASCHA HEIFETZ SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 
Sea Murmurs — Tedesco trans. Heifetz; THE B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (from the opera Marche slave, Op. 31 — Tchaikovsky DB 21569 J 
“Tsar Saltan ”) — Rimsky-Korsakov trans. Heifetz; - 
Alt-Wien — Godowsky trans. Heifetz DA2037 LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by Fernando Previtali Gj 
MARIO LANZA “Carmen” Suite No. | — Bizet B 7035-36 Autos univ Y 
M’appari tutt’ amor (“‘ Marta”) —Flotow 
MARIO LANZA & ELAINE MALBIN To be issued shortly Yj 
Brindisi: Libiamo, libiamo ne’ lieti calici HISTORY OF MUSIC IN SOUND Y 
(“La Traviata”) — Verdi DB21571 as F 
Two volumes of this important work, compiled 
by eminent musical authorities for ‘‘ His Master’s 
WALTER MIDGLEY Voice,” in association with the Oxford University Y; 
Press. Full particulars from your record dealer or 
and GERALD MOORE from the Company at Hayes. 
’ O Mistress mine; Dream Valley — Quilter DA 2036 
J 
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% Denotes leng-playing record. 


ORCHESTRAL 


BACH. Fugue in G minor, “ Little.” 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s desiring from 
Church Cantata No. 147. Both tran- 
scribed Stokowski. Leopold Stokow- 
ski and His Symphony Orchestra. 
H.M.V. DB21570 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

Well played arrangements, very well re- 
corded. Those who oppose the arrange- 
ment of Bach on principle will not have 
read this far; others will find the Little 
G minor Fugue done in a fairly agreeable 
style, building the structure up gradually 
from solo wind at the beginning, past the 
first introduction of the strings half-way 
through, to a climax that one might feel 
would have been somehow psychologically 
more effective without reverting to an organ 
for assistance in the last bar or two. 

Jesu, Foy of Man’s Desiring is less happy. 
It has always been a piece far superior in 
the original—which is available under the 
much more reliable direction of Reginald 
Jacques on Decca K2292—to any arrange- 
ment ; its fantastic success in its pleasant 
sounding but exceedingly inappropriate 
piano transcription proves only how un- 
willing audiences are to explore the Can- 
tatas as such. In the present arrangement 
orchestral colour is used not so much to 
heighten the expressiveness of the original 
lay-out of chorale with florid accompani- 
ment, as to shift purposelessly and at the 
wrong places from one hue to another ; 
and the rhythmic curiosities of the con- 
ducting do not help the general effect. 
Jesu bleibet meine Freude—yes indeed ; but 
not in this version. M.M. 


*BACH, C. P, E. Symphony No. 1 in 
D major. Symphony No. 3 in 
C major. 

*BACH, J. C. Sinfonia Concertante for 
two violins, oboe and orchestra. 
Franz Hegedus and Paul Riemann 
(violins), Karl Mayerhofer (oboe), 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Dr. 
Felix Guenther). Nixa BLP304 (12in., 

_ 36s. 5$d.). 

For some time Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach, an adventurous composer, has been 
unfairly represented in the catalogues by 
only a ’cello concerto in a modern arrange- 
ment, a dull trio-sonata, and some clavier 
sonata fragments. Here at last is a recording 
worthy of his merits. C. P. E. Bach was for 
thirty years Frederick the Great’s court 
composer, until he moved to Hamburg to 


take up a post similar to that his father had 
held in Leipzig. In his obituary notice 
(1788) the Hamburg morning paper 
informed its readers that: ‘‘ his composi- 
tions are masterpieces and will continue to 
be found excellent long after the confused 
mass of modern jingle-jangle (Klingklang) 
has been forgotten. Music has lost in him 
one of its greatest ornaments.’ And the 
poet Klopstock, in an inscription for a 
proposed monument, wrote: 

Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, 

Der tiefsinnigste Harmonist, 

Vereinte der Neuheit mit der Schonheit, 

War gross 

In der vom Worte geleiteten, 


Noch grosser 
In der kuhnen sprachlosen Musik. 


(‘‘ Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, the most 
profound of harmonists, combined novelty 
with beauty, was great in music accom- 
panied by words, greater still in bold music 
without words.’’) 

He was prized especially for his ability 
to express specific emotions in music ; and 
a recording of the wonderful Fantasia for 
violin and clavier, entitled C. P. E. Bach’s 
Feelings, would do great service to his 
reputation. The two Symphonies recorded 
here are both delightful works. The Third 
Symphony in C major (which comes first 
on the side) is for strings and continuo. It 
is a bold, vigorous and original composition. 
Striking is the plunge, without pause or 
preparation, into the slow movement (a 
feature also of the First Symphony). There 
are three movements, the third being an 
Allegretto which in the freedom of its 
accents and phrase-lengths brings Haydn 
to mind. The First Symphony is for strings, 
recorders, oboes, bassoons and horns, with- 
out continuo. Both texture and mood are 
admirably varied. The Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra’s performance is neat and poised, 
and the recording is extremely good. 
Special praise must go to the recorders, 
which sound as clear as flutes, with none 
of the off-pitch fluffiness that so often makes 
these instruments hateful to listen to. 

John Christian Bach, the “‘ London’”’ 
Bach, is cn the showing of this record a 
more conventional composer than his 
brother. But his Sinfonia Concertante is a 
neatly worked composition, which avoids 
monotony by the grace of its invention, and 
the elegant phrases allotted to the three 
soloists. The texture is varied, but the 
rhythmic vitality of Carl Philipp Emanuel’s 
music is missing. The orchestra (which 
includes woodwinds) does not seem quite 
as much on its toes as it does on the other 
side ; but the recording is equally good. 

A.P. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 5 in 
C minor, Op.67. Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Otto Klemperer). Vox 
PL7070 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is the best-recorded LP of the work 
so far available. It is full and clear, though 
with a sharp edge that may cause difficulty 
on reproducers whose designers have taken 
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an over-optimistic view of the degree of 
top cut that it is necessary to provide. Only 
one serious curiosity of balance occurs: in 
the finale the trombones, far from making 
their first entrance into symphonic history 
with the blaze of colour Beethoven obviously 
intended, remain almost inaudible through- 
out the movement; if they had been 
omitted altogether—like, for some reason 
best known to the player, or to Klemperer, 
odd bars here and there of the piccolo 
part—the effect would have been virtually 
the same. 

But it is in fact the performance of this 
end of the work—the combined third and 
fourth movements—that makes it impossible 
to recommend the disc in preference to the 
rougher recording but fiery performance of 
Karajan and the Vienna Philharmonic on 
Columbia 33CX1004. Klemperer starts 
well—the first movement is a little heavy- 
footed, but no worse than that; and 
omitting to take the customary oppor- 
tunity of using valve horns to double the 
bassoons as they lead, in the recapitulation, 
into the second subject results in an 
enfeebled sound—but it is academically 
correct, and therefore certainly not action- 
able. And the Andante is actively good, 
without qualification. 

But the wonderful symphony is a 
cumulative one—it grows to the very end— 
and in few works in the repertory are the 
third and fourth movements of such relative 
importance. Here they are not merely 
slightly heavy going—within the limits of 
entirely reasonable difference of opinion ; 
they are positively leaden, failing altogether 
to convey the transition from mystery to 
triumph inherent in the music. Perfection 
of ensemble, which is missing in places, 
would not have saved the day, either ; 
after the auspicious earlier movements, and 
the fine recording, it will be a disappointing 
conclusion for anyone, unless he knows 
from trial or prior knowledge that he agrees 
with Klemperer in liking it played in this 
fashion. M.M. 


*BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68 “ Pastoral.” 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
(William Steinberg). Capitol CTL 
7023 (12 in., 36s. 54$d.). 

In December, 1951 H.F. reviewed in 
these columns an earlier LP of the Beethoven 
Pastoral—Kleiber and the L.P.O. on Decca 
LXT2587. It was a beautiful performance ; 
the L.P.O. were persuaded by Kleiber into 
something very like a Viennese style, and 
the work went through smoothly and with 
fine shaping. But even at the time H.F. 
expressed doubts about the quality of the 
recording, and a further eighteen months 
of development in LP technique now make 
this earlier version seem under-nourished 
to a degree ; we would not be expected by 
Decca to tolerate the issue of such a poor 
transfer to-day. 

Nor is there now any need even to 
consider it ; a new Capitol is offered which 
is, on the technical side, so superior that 
no point-by-point comparison is called 
for. The performance, however, is rather 
less happy than Kleiber’s. Steinberg, who 
has often a tendency to rush, pushes even 
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the Pastoral a little more than it would 
seem to bear. On the other hand two 
distinct improvements may be noted ; 
Kleiber wholly upset the balance of the 
third (Shepherds’ Merrymaking) movement 
by omitting the repeat, which is restored 
by Steinberg, and the Storm is played in 
fine style, whereas his recording gave 
Kleiber no chance at all in that movement. 
But elscwhere the American wind players 
borrow a hard style from their conductor, 
and fail to caress the music as the L.P.O. 
soloists did—an exception may be made of 
the first horn, who plays beautifully 
smoothly (but who could have been 
balanced better when muted in the last 
few bars of the work) ; the principal flute 
plays just enough out of tune to sound 
unpleasant, without being bad enough to 
have reasonably led to a re-make, and the 
principal bassoon favours a fast, narrow 
vibrato that does not improve his solo 
passages. An impression is left, also, that 
the L.P.O. strings, in the same recorded 
quality, would sound fuller and smoother 
than the Americans; but the recorded 
quality is not the same, and the point is 
somewhat academic. 

The different styles of the performances 
will appeal of course, to different listeners in 
different ways. In suggesting that Kleiber 
is “‘ better’? I do no more than offer an 
opinion, which some readers will, and some 
will not share, that he gets a little closer to 
what Beethoven meant than Steinberg 
does : it all depends on what you happen 
to think Beethoven meant. The difference 
in recorded quality depends on no such 
speculations, and is very substantial ; it 
makes it impossible to do other than 
recommend the new disc unreservedly as 
the better of the two. M.M. 


*xBRAHMS. Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, Op. 56a. Academic Festival 
Overture, Op. 80. Tragic Overture, 
Op. 81. Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam (Eduard van Beinum). 
Decca LXT2778 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

A thoroughly sensible coupling, that has 
also the great merit of presenting by far 
the better available LP of the Haydn 
Variations, Brahms’s last—and some would 
say his best—orchestral work before tackling 
the symphonies. Reviewing it in November 
last year, I was uninspired by the heavy 
Furtwangler/Vienna Philharmonic _per- 
formance on H.M.V. ALP1011, which was 
not helped by indifferent recording ; nor 
did the Haydn Surprise seem to be a suitable 
backing. But none of those defects need 
now stand between the LP listener and his 
enjoyment of the fine work ; van Beinum 
and the Amsterdam orchestra give a 
beautifully sensitive performance through- 
out, considerably more alive than that of 
Furtwangler ; even Var. IV comes to life. 
A surface swish—on, at least, this copy of 
the record—is the only slight drawback to a 
fine recording ; Var. VI in particular comes 
off the disc splendidly, though it may be 
that the larger orchestral volume in that 
variation makes the swish seem less oppres- 
sive. A tiny point: the duration of the 
break between variations necessarily varies 
with the music; it is a matter for the 
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conductor’s judgment, which is normally 
exercised reasonably enough—certainly it 
is here. But doesn’t psychology—or a sense 
of form: the same thing—dictate that the 
break before the Finale should be a couple 
of seconds longer than the others—not the 
reverse ? 

The rather low-volume recording of the 
Overtures is a little less effective. The 
Academic Festival is certainly a lighter, but 
not a better-recorded performance than 
that by Keilberth and the Bamberger 
Symphony Orchestra on Telefunken 
LGM65007, reviewed unenthusiastically by 
A.R. last February. In the new version the 
notorious three-trumpet passage comes off 
well indeed ; van Beinum inserts dynamic 
markings that Brahms should have done, 
but didn’t, and the result is that the tune is 
actually audible throughout. 

Playing the Tragic just after the Academic 
Festival Overture stresses how much more 
alike the two are than their titles would 
suggest. The less familiar piece gets very 
adequate performance, though with one 
curiosity—at letter O there seems to be 
occasional indecision in the orchestra about 
whether the upbeat is a crotchet or a 
quaver. I don’t believe for a moment that 
any player in the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
would make this mistake ; or that if he did, 
worrying about his bicycle puncture, he 
would survive van Beinum’s glare for a 
moment. Yet the effect to the ear is still 
there, after repeated hearings. 

It isn’t remotely important enough to 
affect a conviction that this disc will be a 
most useful Brahms compendium for a long 
time. M. 


*xBRAHMS. Symphony No. 3 in F 
major, Op. 90. Hallé Orchestra 
(Barbirolli). H.M.V. BLPro15 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

This is an altogether first-class perform- 
ance. Barbirolli lets each of the movements 
—perhaps a minor reservation about the 
finale—run its course without pandering to 
the temptation Brahms puts in conductors’ 
way to sag here and there; and he has 
elicited from the Hallé beautifully neat, 
precise, rhythmic playing (especially in the 
first movement), and the most musical solo 
playing from the wind. He has, too, a care 
for internal balance that tells in places ; if 
I single out thc final timpani roll fo. some- 
thing that didn’t quite balance perfectly, 
it is perhaps only because it is inevitably 
fresh in my mind. 

He has, however, no monopoly on LP 
of a good performance of this symphony— 
Szell and the Concertgebouw Orchestra, on 
Decca LXT2676, gave one that was perhaps 
only a fraction less sensitive and controlled ; 
it was reviewed by H.F. in June, 1952. 

Any preference for Barbirolli’s perform- 
ance over Szell’s, or vice versa, must I think 
be the result of purely personal taste ; both 
are undeniably good. But Szell was slightly 
more fortunate in his recording in that 
Decca gave his orchestra a little more body 
to its tone, though sometimes H.M.V. are 
more generous with their clarity ; certainly 
no one already owning the Szell version 
need consider switching their investment. 
A prospective purchaser from scratch, 
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unable to try the two sides on his own 
machine (because, with LPs especially, that 
is the only safe criterion), is more difficult 
to advise. Perhaps, if I had to choose for 
myself, I would buy the H.M.V., and—this 
would be a much easier decision—find 
another use for the money I had saved. 
M.M. 
*CHOPIN. Concerto No. 2 in F minor, 
Op. 21. Guiomar Novaes (piano). 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Otto 
Klemperer). Vox PL7100 (12 in., 
36s. 5$d.). 

Mme Novaes is a most remarkable 
pianist, who gives a first-rate account of 
this Chopin Concerto. She plays with 
magical delicacy, beautifully clean execu- 
tion, firm, imaginative grasp of the phrases. 
Since the only other LP version available 
(Ballon/Orchestre de la Suisse Romande) 
was not a great success, the Vox record takes 
easy precedence over all rivals: over an 
undistinguished Malcuzynski, and—by 
virtue of continuity and more modern 
recording—over the excellent Rubinstein 
and good Cortot. Chopin’s F minor 
Concerto (the first in order of compgsition) 
is freer in both form and fancy than No. 1 
in E minor. This exquisite account of its 
beauties, sensitively accompanied by Klem- 
perer, is a desirable acquisition. The actual 
recording is not of the highest quality, but 
far from bad. Klemperer, by the way, does 
not make the unwarranted cut in the 
orchestral exposition which prevents the 
second subject from being heard in its 
primal form. A.P. 


*xDITTERSDORF. Concerto in G 
major for Violin, String Orchestra 
and Continuo. Jean Pougnet 
(violin), London Baroque String 
Orchestra (Karl Haas), Lionel Salter 
(harpsichord). 

*xHAYDN. Symphony No. 22 in E flat 
major, “‘The Philosopher.” London 
Baroque Orchestra (Karl Haas). Par- 
lophone PMA1004 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

The London Baroque department is one 
of the safest bets in the gramophone 
world for the unearthing of out-of-the-way 
music that nearly always—when not scored 
for six oboes—manages to be attractive as 
well as interesting ; and that, next to in- 
variability gets an ideal performance. This 
disc is no exception ; Dittersdorf seems to 
have been an outstanding fiddler (Gluck, 
Haydn and Mozart were very content to 
play with him, anyway) and he has here a 
rare opportunity of giving a gramophonic 
demonstration that he was a good composer, 
too. The style lies, broadly, between the 
Bach and Mozart type of concerto, with 
rather stronger leanings to the latter ; 
nothing else quite like this is in the repertory, 
and Dittersdorf brings it all off very well. 
He specialises, normally, in elegance rather 
than depth, but here even the slow move- 
ment is, for him, quite exceptionally 
expressive. 

The performance is wholly admirable, 
and I need hardly add that it is historically 
accurate. A slight lack of middle, in the 
otherwise first-class recording, perhaps has 
the effect of making Jean Pougnet’s G-string 
playing seem a little less effective than that 
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in other registers, which is extremely good ; 
but even this winning playing leaves a 
conviction that in a three-cadenza work at 
least two of them should be token affairs, 
especially when recorded. The second 
cadenza’s last bar is agreeably punctuated 
with dominant harmony from the continuo, 
which is in the safe hands of L.S. 

Could Pougnet usefully have been 
balanced a little more strongly in relation 
to the orchestra ? It is, as it is, a realistic 
concert-room balance; but there other 
factors, contribute psychologically to the 
listener’s sense of opposition of the person- 
alities of solo instrument and orchestra— 
on records the ear alone receives impressions, 
and it can be helped more than it is here. 

No such quibble, of course, can be laid 
against the Haydn symphony on the 
reverse, which is a faultless LP version of 
the 78s reviewed by H.F. in September, 
1951. With the two cors anglais and two 
horns joining the continuo in filling up the 
middle, the result is by way of being a model 
recording of Haydn; and the highly 
authentic performance is already famous. 
The two works make an extremely desirable 
coupling. M.M. 


*xDVORAK. Concerto in B minor, 
Op. 104. M. L. Rostropovich 
(cello), Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Vaclav Talich). The 
Midday Witch—Symphonic Poem, 
Op. 110. Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Vaclav Talich). Supra- 
phon LPM88-9 (10 in., 54s. 7d.). 

This is a performance in which the soloist 

emphasises the lyrical side of the work and 
dwells yearningly on its lovely tunes in a 
way that is poignant and moving. His first 
entry is not at all, as in the Casals recording, 
that of a hero, and that particular note is 
lacking throughout. It is the orchestra, in 
fact, that supplies vitality all the way 
through. Mr. Rostropovich commands a 
beautiful singing tone and I prefer his 
performance to that of Zara Nelsova on 
Decca LXT2727, and also Talich’s view 
of the score:to that of Kripps: but the 
Fournier, -Kubelik, Philharmonia, discs 
(H.M.V. DB6887-91) and the historic 
Casals recording with the Czech Phil- 
harmonic and George Szell remain un- 
challenged. The recording of the orchestra 
is rather shallow, of the ‘cello admirable, 
but the last movement, on my copy, had a 
gritty surface. The Midday Witch, on the 
fourth side, is disappointing. The eerie 
atmosphere Dvorak has contrived seems to 
be lacking and the recording is poor, 
especially of the string section. ALR. 


*xGRAETTINGER. City of Glass. Stan 
Kenton and his Orchestra. Capitol 
LC6577 (10 in., 23s 1d.). 

“There is, on the face of it,’’ wrote 
Constant Lambert in Music it, “no 
reason why the jazz idiom should not prove 
a more stimulating and fruitful materia 
musica than the cult of the neo-classic, the 
exotic, or what the French describe as 
‘trés folk-lore’.’”” The borrowings of 
Stravinsky, Milhaud and Copland from 
Jazz are well known. Robert Graettinger’s 
City of Glass presents, so to speak, the other 
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side of the picture: the borrowings of jazz 
from Stravinsky and other modern com- 
posers. Stan Kenton, with his “‘ pro- 
gressive jazz,’ has on occasion disconcerted 
his followers. I wonder what they will 
make of City of Glass. I tried it on several 
listeners without saying what it was. 
Hindemith, guessed one, rather hesitantly, 
and then, after some passages of bitonality 
in characteristic cross-rhythms, Stravinsky. 
Schoenberg, was another suggestion for the 
opening of the fourth movement. In the 
solidity of the sound, and the concrete 
shapes it seems to evoke, the work perhaps 
owes something to Varése’s Octandre and 
Density 21.5. In any case, this is an impres- 
sive piece which deserves to be taken 
seriously. It is a tone-poem in four move- 
ments, brilliantly played and excellently 
recorded. A.P. 


*HAYDN. Concerto in D major, Op. 
rox (original version). Walter 
Reichardt = (’cello). Sinfonia 
Concertante in B flat major, Op. 
84. Friedrich Milde (oboe), Hugo 
Gehring (bassoon), Reinhold 
Barchet (violin), Siegfried Barchet 
(cello), both with the Pro Musica 
Orchestra, Stuttgart (Rolf Rein- 
hardt). Vox PL7390 (12ins., 36s. 54d.). 

The Sinfonia Concertante dates from 
Haydn’s first visit to London in 1792: the 
solo violin part in the work was played by 
Salomon, the impresario who brought him 
here. (The world would gain in 
picturesqueness if concert agents to-day 
were to take part in the performances they 
organise.) Perhaps because of this, the 
violin predominates in the finale of this 
score, though elsewhere the four instruments 
are on more equal terms; and except 
perhaps in the second movement Haydn 
does not go in for virtuosity as such. (In 
this regard it is instructive to compare the 
Mozart Sinfonia Concertante reviewed later.) 
Unfortunately in this recording the 
violinist is given preferential treatment 
throughout, so that the work sounds like a 
violin concerto with active woodwind 
support; and this disparity (of volume) is 
heightened by the fact that he is by far the 
best player of the four. Nevertheless the 
precise ensemble, the rhythmically pointed 
playing, the nuances of phrasing, the 
attractively light style and the clear 
recording combine to make this a most 
agreeable issue. 

I wish I could be as complimentary 
about the reverse side of this disc. In its 
favour is the fact that the original version of 
Haydn’s concerto is used (and it is appar- 
ently by Haydn, despite earlier doubts) 
instead of the monstrously overblown and 
overweight ‘‘ arrangement’’ by Gevaert 
which is usually foisted on to us. But though 
the chamber-music quality of the work is 
refreshing, the conductor has not realised 
that a continuo is now necessary to stop 
up the gaps in the. harmony (which he 
leaves empty); and there is not much 
point in using a “ pure”’ version of the 
score if the soloist is going to introduce a 
cadenza which is quite out of the style. 
The tempi are very slow throughout, and 
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the performance 1s dull and pedestrian 
in the extreme: the opening Allegro 
moderato, for example, is very moderate (and 
that goes for Mr. Reichardt’s tone and 
intonation too), and the cheerful Rondo 
finale becomes a genteel and anaemic 
Allegretto. This is the kind of colourless 
performance which does no-one any good 
—Haydn, the cause of musicology, the 
executants or the listener, 


*xMENDELSSOHN. Symphony No. 4 
in A major, Op. go, “ Italian.” 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra (Otto 
Klemperer). 

*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 4 in 
C minor, “ Tragic.” Lamoureux 
Orchestra (Otto Klemperer). Vox 
PL7860 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

*SCHUBERT. Symphony No. 4 in 
C minor, “Tragic.” Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
(van Beinum). Decca LXT2779 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Reviewing it last March I suggested that 
the new Beecham LP of the Mendelssohn, 
Columbia 33C1006, was not the final, 
perfect version ; there was a slight thinness 
in the recording, and the Beecham sparkle 
seemed to be at half-pressure in the two 
latter movements. If that was so, and a gap 
was still in fact left in the recorded repertory, 
it certainly isn’t filled here—the recording 
resembles that of the Columbia issue, but 
has a little less clarity, and rather more 
sucface noise; and the performance it 
presents reveals thac the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra is not the equal of the Royal 
Philharmonic. It plays the work well; by 
any normal reckoning—the Trio of the 
third movement particularly well—but 
lacks the final polish that Beecham per- 
suaded his orchestra into giving the music. 

In any case the Viennese players are not, 
in the Saltarello, given half a chance by 
Klemperer, who sets a tempo out of all 
reason. If Beecham was, perhaps, on the 
slow side, it was greatly preferable to this 
attack on the sonic barrier, in which the 
woodwind are reduced to slurring the 
triplets where that is possible, and to 
somehow making a very good best of it 
where repeated notes are involved. But our 
pleasure, if any, is in watching the tight- 
rope act, not in the music. 

Elsewhere there is musical pleasure to be 
had. Klemperer makes a point (perhaps 
unnecessarily forcefully) in the first move- 
ment where the trumpets, curiously, have 
the tune, and for once make their function 
clear; and the long-lost first-time bars 
turn up again in repeating the exposition 
of that movement. 

Schubert’s Tragic Symphony reveals the 
extent to which, as a young man, he allowed, 
very naturally, the towering figure of 
Beethoven to stifle his natural bent towards 
artless springtime in music. His half- 
hearted aping of the older man’s style 
doesn’t come off very well, but there are 
compensating moments; and the work 
should be in the catalogues. Now it is, 
twice over ; but neither version will arouse 
transports of enthusiasm, even among 
listeners previously disposed to like the 
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music. Those listeners, however, may 
perhaps be warned that the apparent 
economy resulting from Klemperer’s per- 
formance being accommodated on a single 
side, backing the Jtalian Symphony, may 
not in the event prove to be a rewarding 
one—the playing of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra is rough and insensitive ; and 
the recording of Vox is in this instance 
congested and oppressive, though forward 
enough. 


In comparison Van Beinum on Decca 
secures (at twice the price) a far better 
performance from the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra, which plays neatly and sensi- 
tively, and he takes, rewardingly, more 
time than Klemperer over some sections 
of the music that are the better for it—the 
introduction to the first movement, par- 
ticularly. His recording is much cleaner 
than Klemperer’s, but is slightly disappoint- 
ing in that it is backward, and enlivenable 
by tone-control only at the expense of a 
reminder of how Decca strings often used 
to sound in the not-so-distant past. But, of 
the two versions, it is certainly the one that 
must be recommended to any listener 
determined to have this one of Schubert’s 
less successful symphonies represented in his 
library. M.M. 


*xMOZART. Sinfonia Concertante in 
E flat major, K.297b. Fritz Fischer 
(oboe), Ernst Flackus (clarinet), 
Gerhard Gérner (horn), Hugo 
Gehring (bassoon), Pro Musica 
Orchestra, Stuttgart (Rolf Rein- 
hardt). Sinfonia Concertante in E 
flat major, K.364. Reinhold 
Barchet (violin), Heinz Kirchner 
(viola), Pro Musica Orchestra, 
Stuttgart (Wilhelm Seegelken). Vox 
PL7320 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Unlike Haydn’s Sinfonia Concertante 
reviewed earlier, which stems from the 
concerto grosso style, Mozart’s wind Sinfonia 
(written 14 years earlier) was, in the 
composer’s own words, “‘ planned entirely 
for brilliance, breadth and expansiveness’’. 
It was written in Paris for four Mannheim 
players to present at the Concerts Spirituels, 
but the performance never took place, and 
the score (originally for flute, oboe, horn 
and bassoon) was lost. The version which 
has been preserved for us is an arrangement 
with different instrumentation, but in 
Einstein’s view no serious change has been 
made in the music. Opportunities for 
virtuosity exist in plenty in the finale, 
which consists of ten decorative variations ; 
but surely Mozart never intended a break 
at the end of each variation, as the players 
make here ? There are many criticisms to 
level at this issue: the soloists are capable 
players for the most part (though the 
clarinet’s rhythm is unstable) but entirely 
lacking in grace; they do not stand out 
properly from the instrumental background 
(though the oboe’s penetrating tone helps 
him); the movements tread on each other’s 
heels in a most inartistic way. But all these 
pale into insignificance beside the abomin- 
ably edgy and strident recording, which no 
amount of fiddling with the controls of 
my reproducer could correct; and the 
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accompanying strings in the Adagio are 
horribly fuzzy. 

The famous violin-and-viola Concertante 
is better served by the recording, but the 
performance is not one of the most 
sympathetic. The violinist seems to have no 
conception of light and shade, and strives 
for hard, bright forte tone throughout: the 
viola player is much his superior, alike in 
tone, expressiveness and rhythmic bite 
(e.g., in the finale); and the two soloists, 
apart from their difference of approach, do 
not always see eye to eye in other regards— 
about details played by both in turn in the 


cadenza, for example, and even about the. 


tempo of the first movement (where my 
vote goes to the viola’s steadier speed). It 
will be interesting to see how this release 
compares with a forthcoming recording of 
the same work on Brunswick. L.S 


*xRAVEL. Daphnis et Chloe (Complete 
Ballet). The Motet Choir of Geneva 
and Orchestre de la _ Suisse 
Romande (Ansermet). Decca LXT 
2775 (12 in., 46s. 5$d.). 

Another triumph to add to the list of 
Ansermet’s complete ballet recordings 
(alongside Petrouchka and Boutique). The 
clarity and logic of this conductor’s mind— 
shown even in the concision of his 
programme-note telling the story of the 
ballet—once more ensure a finely-integrated 
performance of this ever-fresh score, one 
of the greatest anyone ever wrote for 
Diaghilev and certainly Ravel’s master- 
piece ; and it is particularly gratifying to 
have, for the first time, the whole work 
recorded (complete with the optional 
choral parts), instead of just the two suites, 
ravishing (le mot juste, thank you, D.S-T) 
music as they are. Ansermet gives the 
impression that, like a master chess-player, 
he has the ending in mind from the moment 
he starts, and every detail of the score is 
viewed in its just proportions. I confess to 
having been enchanted by this playing, 
which glows with an inner warmth, and 
having sat back to delight in it without 
reserve. This performance, to anyone who 
has ever seen Daphnis, has a real atmos- 
phere about it : other recordings (of the 
suites, that is to say) may have had some 
particular detail or other more brightly 
illuminated, but the whole perspective 
here is not of a recording studio but of the 
theatre. This is a disc to treasure. L.S. 


SCHUBERT. Entr’acte No. 3 in B flat 
major: Ballet Music No. 2 in 
G major from “ Rosamunde,”’ Op. 26. 
London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Cameron). H.M.V. C4217 (12 in., 
6s. 4d.). 

SCHUBERT. Ballet Music No. 1 in 
B minor from “‘Rosamunde,’’ Op. 26. 
Philharmonia Orchestra (Kletzki). 
Columbia LX1582 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 


This simultaneous issue of three items 
from the Rosamunde music affords a good 
opportunity to order the various recordings 
which have been appearing lately of 
Schubert’s contribution to Rosamunde, Fiirstin 
von Cypern, a romantic play with music by 
Helmina von Chézy. Schubert wrote no 
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overture to Rosumunde. For the stage 
performances in the Theatre an der Wien 
his overture to Alfonso und Estrella was used. 
But the overture to Die Zauberharfe was 
published in his lifetime as ‘‘ Ouverture 
zum Drama Rosamunde,”’ and it is ‘this 
piece which is the familiar Rosamunde 
Overture of the present repertory. It exists 
in an excellent recording by Krips (Decca 
K2071) 


The Rosamunde music proper consists of 
ten numbers, four of them vocal. Of these 
vocal ones the Romance, ‘‘ Der Vollmond 
strahlt’”’ is recorded by Elisabeth Schumann 
on DA1852. The orchestral items comprise 
a Shepherd’s Melody, once recorded by 
Harty but not available, three Entractes, 
and two sets of Ballet Music. 


The first Entracte, in B minor, was long 
unavailable until a Kletzki recording was 
issued in February (LX1576, reviewed by 
W.R.A. in the February GRAMOPHONE). 
The second Entracte, in-D major, is still 
unavailable. The third, in B flat, is the 
best known, and is based on the melody 
which Schubert later used in his A minor 
Quartet and in the piano Impromptu, 
Op. 142, No. 3. Furtwangler’s version of 
this, coupled with the G major Ballet 
Music, is too poorly recorded to be worth 
considering. This month Basil Cameron 
offers the same coupling, listed above ; 
and in March, Kletzki’s performance of it, 
on LX1579, was issued (W.R.A. in the 
March GRAMOPHONE). Kletzki, by making 
repeats, takes two sides over the Entracte, 
and in any case his disc is a more expensive 
price-category than Cameron’s. But it is 
preferable in point of recording, orchestral 
playing and interpretation. Basil Cameron’s 
reading is perfectly acceptable, but the 
actual sound is very drab. 


The two lots of Ballet Music are obtain- 
able in a nice recording made by Bruno 
Walter and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (DB3651) ; and here I think it 
is worth buying this, since Kletzki (in the 
record listed above) spreads the B minor 
Ballet Music only across two sides. In the 
G major Ballet Music, Cameron gets a 
much better recording than he does on the 
reverse, and his performance is thoroughly 
sympathetic. The three Kletzki records are 
all marked by sensitive, tender direction, 
delicate orchestral playing, and a warm, 
resonant recording (which, in W.R.A.’s 
words, ‘‘ adds a tone of ‘ make-up’ to the 
maiden bloom ’’—a make-up which I find 
most fetching !). 


To sum up, my 78 recommendations of 


- the Rosamunde music are: 


Entracte No. 1, B minor: Kletzki, LX 1576 
Entracte No. 3, B flat: Kletzki, LX1579 


Ballet Music, B minor 
Ballet Music, G met Walter, DB365! 


LP users will find a neat, crisp performance 
of the Overture, the B flat Entracte, apd the 
G major Ballet Music on LXT2770° (Van 
Beinum and the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
—coupled with the Midsummer Night's 
Dream Overture, Nocturne and Scherzo). 
This can be recommended warmly.’ A.P. 
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For the greater understanding and 
enjoyment of music 


tow pleasures of listening to music in the home do not rest with the quality of the equipment 
alone, nor with enviably large collections of records and ideal listening conditions. Given 
all these, there remains one important factor without which enjoyment can never be complete. 


Delight and understanding in music grows as one’s knowledge of it grows. To be able to hum 
the vocal theme from Beethoven’s Ninth may be no mean achievement, but it is hardly enough. 
In all who love music and pursue it seriously there is always the urge to know more. For record 
listeners, books provide a particularly happy solution. 


At No. 6 Newman Street there are books and publications about Music in great number— 
biographical, historical, analytical, technical and general, and the staff will always gladly 
advise about these. Miniature Scores form an important section, which includes copies of every 
one published in this country. One has not to be exceptionally expert in music-reading to share 
in the pleasure and satisfaction which come from following with a score. 


It is books, then, and scores which form an essential part of musical enjoyment and appreciation. 
This is why, unlike other gramophone shops, E.M.G. carry large and up-to-date stocks of them 


in order that the listener’s enjoyment may be complete. 


When next you buy records, particularly of some major work, find out if the score or other books relevant 
to the work are available. They will make your record purchases so much more worth while. 


ALL 333, 45 AND 78 RECORDS, REPRODUCERS, EQUIPMENT, ACCESSORIES AT NEW LOWER P/TAX RATES 


E. M. G. 


HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 


Between Oxford Circus Telephone : 
ttientteus Dd, 6 NEWMAN STREET, OXFORD ST. MUSeum 9971 
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A SELECTION OF OUTSTANDING 


LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(Sine IONS ag Saar 








WALTER GIESEKING 


WITH THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA CONDUCTED BY HERBERT VON KARAJAN 


Concerto No. 5 in E flat (“ Emperor ”) — szersovex — 33CX1010 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM. Bart. 


AND THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Harold in Ttaly — sxx1102 (SOLO VIOLA: WILLIAM PRIMROSE) — 33C X 1019 
AND THE COLUMBIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Caprice Italien — rcxamovsxy : 


° — 33C0X1037 
Carmen—Suite—suzr- - - .- J 


DINU LIPATTI 
Chopin Waltzes - - - - - 330X1032 


JENNIE TOUREL 


Shéhérazade — raven (with Orchestra, sung in French): 


Songs and Dances of Death — moussorcsxy 
(with Leonard Bernstein at the Piano, sung in Russian) — 33CX1029 


COLUMBIA 


UNBREAKABLE - SILENT SURFACE - MAGNIFICENT REPRODUCTION 
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*xSHOSTAKOVITCH. Symphony No. 
5, Op. 47- Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra (Jascha Horenstein). Vox 
PL7610 (12 in., 36s. 53d.). 

An outstanding issue of a symphony that, 
though written in 1937, could well prove, 
in time, a claim to stand at the peak of 
Shostakovitch’s output. “‘ A Soviet Artist’s 
Reply to Fust Criticism’’—hooey ; but the 
superscription ensured that the work re- 
ceived ideological approval in the right 
quarters, and its vitality ensured a favour- 
able reception in the outside world that 
extended to an earlier recording, by 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
(now withdrawn from the H.M.V. cata- 
logue, in spite of its high quality). Many 
readers, therefore, will already know that 
the work is a fine one, with its weight largely 
in the first movement—a combination of 
intensity and energy whose essential unity 
is brought out better by Horenstein than by 
Stokowski. The short Allegretto is rustic, 
very much in the Mahler style, if the har- 
mony not be looked at too closely; the 
lengthy slow movement, wholly sincere and 
not in the least frivolous, at least aims at 
heights entirely disregarded by other 
Soviet music; and the Finale, a march, 
may be held to fail, if at all, in its punch 
only perhaps by a failure really to get up 
steam again after a disproportionately long 
middle section. 


All this gets superlative performance and 
recording. The Stokowski version set 
standards in the work, but they are always 
reached and often surpassed in the new 
disc. The Vienna strings have not quite 
the weight and intensity of the Philadel- 
phians—equally they have a slight ten- 
dency to scoop at undesirable moments ; 
and the orchestra as a whole is fully equal 
to every demand made of it. And, as 
indicated above, with reference to the first 
movement, Horenstein has a knack of 
hitting on convincing tempos, that are not 
always easy to judge in this work; he 
manages to make each movement more 
unified within itself than is the case with 
the earlier version—though, of course, to 
ask a conductor to achieve unity in move- 
ments spread over several SP sides is to 
invite devastating retorts. 


Very high standards of modern LP re- 
cording are brought to bear throughout. 
The rather ferocious last movement is 
recorded not less well, but at a slightly 
lower level of volume than the others. This 
may be found a convenience by neighbours 
of the odd: inconsiderate gramophonist ; 
but it should not, I think, be encouraged as 
a matter of engineering principle, whatever 
its social virtues. Elsewhere the brass 
section is, relatively to other departments, 
tecorded less stunningly than in the old 
Philadelphia set ; but this, combined, pre- 
sumably, with Horenstein’s care, has the 
effect of improving the internal balance of 
the orchestra in several places. It is good 
to hear the Vienna Symphony trombones 
well again and back at work after the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony session re- 
viewed earlier this month. 

A first-class version, in every respect, of a 
work of abounding interest. M.M. 
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*xSTRAVINSKY. The Fire Bird—Suite 
(New Augmented Version). Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra of 
New York (Stravinsky). Columbia 
33Cr1010 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

There is always a special attraction in 
hearing how a composer performs his own 
music, though we should know by now 
that other people often make better 
interpreters because they are able to study 
the work more dispassionately and are less 
liable to fill in any gaps from their imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless, and despite the fact 
that Stravinsky is not a particularly good 
conductor (as he revealed at the premiére 
of The Rake’s Progress), there will be 
general interest in hearing him direct The 
Firebird, which receives such varied treat- 
ment from different conductors. This disc 
is made doubly interesting by the fact that, 
for the first time on records, we have here 
the ‘‘new augmented’”’ suite of 1945, 
fuller and longer than the previous so- 
called ‘‘ revised’’ suite as recorded by 
Ansermet. It begins in the same way, with 
the Introduction (note Stravinsky’s rather 
fast tempo) and Dance of the Firebird; then 
come a Pas de deux not previously included 
(linked thematically with the Berceuse) and 
the delightful scherzo of the Princesses and 
the golden apples; the familiar Khorovod 
follows—once again be it noted that the 
composer adopts a brisk speed, with no 
sentimentalising though a good deal of 
rubato ; the Infernal dance, as before ; and 
finally the Berceuse with a longer ending 
and a more extended Finale than usual—it 
is most interesting, by the way, to see the 
different effect achieved by now vigorously 
detaching the chords in the last repetitions 
of the ostinato phrase. 

With one or two small: exceptions—such 
as some untidy ‘‘ twitches’’ in the Intro- 
duction and a less-than-exact xylophone in 
the Infernal dance—the orchestral playing is 
well up to this fine body’s high standard ; 
and the actual recording is clear and 
exceptionally free from extraneous noises, 
even if a bit dry in fortissimos. The 
reservations one has to make concern the 
internal balance of the orchestra. Im- 
mediately after the arpeggios-in-harmonics 
bar near the beginning it is apparent that 
the woodwind soloists are on very uneven 
levels, the oboe in particular being far too 
prominent ; he is obtrusively loud again in 
the Khorovod, and in the Berceuse the un- 
balance between oboe and bassoon becomes 
absurd. Strings and woodwind, again, are 
not happily matched in volume, the 
strings taking up too much of the foreground 
perspective all the time. A little extra care 
in these matters would have made all the 
difference to this issue. L.S. 


SUPPE. Light Ca —Overture. 
P onia Orchestra (Weldon). 
Columbia DX1873 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 


Is Light Cavalry the best Suppé overture 
in the book ; or perhaps The Folly Robbers ? 
The latter seems to be unavailable on 
record; the omission could usefully be 
rectified by the present team—conductor, 
orchestra and engineer—because they have 
made:a rattling success of:the present disc. 
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Not every conductor of Weldon’s standing 
has the honesty to play music of this sterling 
quality but doubtful reputation for all it is 
worth ; and not every orchestra can bounce 
it along like the Philharmonia. Nor does 
every orchestral 78 come off the disc with 
such body, or such resonance—there is a 
sense of spaciousness which suggests that 
somebody has been listening to some good 
LPs. M. 


* TCHAIKOVSKY. Concerto in D 
major, Op. 35. Jascha Heifetz 
(violin), Philharmonia Orchestra 
(Siisskind). H.M.V. BLProre (10 in., 
27s. 3$d.). SP DB21228-31. 


The SP version of this performance was 
reviewed by L.S. in the issue of November, 
1951, when he suggested that while 
Heifetz’s fiddling was superbly polished 
and effortless, yet Isaac Stern’s version 
should be given consideration for its 
superior tone, artistry, and poetry. 


Now that an LP version of the Heifetz 
appears, a note may be useful on how it 
compares with the alternative LP of the 
work, Ruggiero Ricci with Sargent and the 
New Symphony Orchestra on Decca 
LXT2509 ; itself reviewed by R.H., with 
some account of the history of the concerto, 
in September, 1950. Both Heifetz and Ricci 
dispense the fireworks with a blaze of 
virtuosity that must ignite any reasonably 
combustible listener; these hair-raising 
feats are the product of witchcraft, of black 
magic, of sorcery : men have been burned 
at the stake for much less than playing 
the fiddle like this. Heifetz, I think, 
suggests more successfully than Ricci that 
Mephistopheles has a heart of poetic gold 
underneath that devastating exterior ; but 
the virtue must be set against a rather 
noticeable inferiority of recording—Ricci, 
after all, was treated exceptionally well in 
this respect, and the prominence afforded 
him by the “spot-miking’’? R.H. com- 
mented on has, certainly, the musical 
defects he suggested, but also has the 
advantage of presenting the unbelievable 
virtuosity in—yes, exactly—a spot-light. 

Any fiddler seeking permanent 
discouragement, then, will probably get 
it by buying Ricci on Decca ; on the other 
hand anyone seeking communion with 
Tchaikovsky’s soul rather than with 
Beelzebub’s will perhaps stand a greater 
chance of achieving it with the assistance 
of Heifetz and of H.M.V. M.M. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Marche slave, Op. 
31. B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
(Sargent). H.M.V. DB21569 (12 in., 
8s. 113d.). 

This is Sir Malcolm’s second recording of 
the Marche slave ; the earlier one (with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra on Columbia 
DX1574) is still in the catalogues. So 
is the B.B.C. Orchestra’s earlier version, 
made under Sir Adrian Boult (H.M.V. 
DB3971). This new issue offers a coarse- 
grained performance, in a coarse recording. 
The best version of the piece is in fact a 
Decca one, Fistoulari’s on K.1282. A.P. 
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WAGNER. Die Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg, Prelude to Act III. N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (Toscanini). 
H.M.V. DB21564 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

Here is a very different Toscanini from 
the mountain of energy that has been 
electrifying several recent records ; just as 
intense, yes, ‘but the intensity is not hurried, 
and it has time to make its point. The most 
beautifully rich string playing, caught well 
by the recording, conveys all the ripeness 
and mellowness of Hans Sachs’s mind as 
he sat reading in his chair and reflecting 

on the folly and malice of mankind. As a 

matter of fact he sits there still ; somehow 

miraculously untouched, on his pedestal, 
watching the grass gradually cover the 
surrounding rubble that is all that is left 
of medieval Nuremberg ; the pilgrimage is 
one of the most unbearably moving to be 
made in Europe to-day. “ Wahn! Wahn! 

Uberall Wahn! . . .”’—that Sachs alone in 

that desolation should have been spared to 

fling the prophetic words in our faces ! 


M.M. 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
*xFRANCK. String Quartet. The 


WQXR Quartet. Nixa QLP 1010 
(12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

This recording of Franck’s String Quartet 
comes to fill a gap in the catalogues (there 
was once a good performance by the Pro 
Arte Quartet). It is one of Franck’s best 
works, not only built with the ingenious 
integration that seemed so remarkable to 
his contemporaries (but which for us has 
less significance), but also offering a suc- 
cession of pleasing and profound musical 
ideas. In 1888 d’Indy and his friends 
noticed with some surprise on their Master’s 
piano, quartet scores of Beethoven, Brahms 
and Schubert. In addition, Franck arranged 
for home-performances of the complete set 
of Beethoven quartets (the situation 
resembles that of Stravinsky, sedulously 
listening to the Glyndebourne set of Don 
Giovanni in preparation for his Rake’s 
Progress). Franck’s quartet was first played 
in 1890, with much success; and “ Willy ”’ 
commented fairly that ‘“‘M. Franck is 
carrying on into our time the Beethoven 
tradition; but it is from the third period of 
that giant mind’s development that he 
takes his point of departure. Re-read the 
Beethoven Quartets from No. 13 (Opus 130) 
to the last of the series, and you will 
realize at once that M. Franck’s new work 
is their heir by natural right.”’ 

WOQXR is a radio station in New York, 
sponsored by one of the daily newspapers, 
which admits little advertising, nor indeed 
of anything but classical music, in its 
programmes. The performers here are 
presumably its resident quartet. They give 
a sensitive, stylish reading, and it sounds as 
if the restriction of dynamic range in the 
first three movements were the fault of the 
engineers. The recording is acceptable, 
but not first-rate. The fault is not wiriness 
(as in so many American recordings of 
chamber music), but an occasional lack of 
“clean edges’ to the sound. A.P. 
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*MILHAUD. String Quartet (1912). 

*xTURINA. La Oracién del Torero. 
The WQXR String Quartet. Nixa 
OLP4004 (12 in., 36s..5$d.). 

This quartet is one of Milhaud’s very 
earliest compositions, written while he was 
still studying at the Paris Conservatoire : 
it is the first of that long series of chamber 
works which culminates in his 14th and 
15th quartets, which are designed to be 
played either separately or simultaneously. 
(A suggestion here for an_ enterprising 
recording company !) As might be expected 
in the circumstances, it shows him still 
feeling his way forward from the Fauré- 
Ravel tradition ; but there is none the less 
a personality of his own already evident, 
though he was to develop greatly in many 
different directions in the course of his 
career. The quiet intimacy of the style, 
and the almost pastoral quality of the first 
two movements, akin in basic thought if 
not in technique to his much later Suite 
Provengale, may be related to the fact that 
the work was written in Aix and dedicated 
to the memory of Paul Cézanne. The 
Ravel influence may be heard at the very 
outset of the limpid first movement (which 
incidentally also contains a direct quotation 
from the Debussy Quartet) and again in 
the second, which starts for all the world 
like Petit Poucet. The peaceful meditative 
mood of this second movement, beautiful 
as it is, continues rather too long—Milhaud 
had not yet found his length, and it is 
significant that in later years he was to 
make a particular virtue of brevity. There 
is little change of tempo to the Grave et 
soutenu (12/8) which follows, but contrast is 
achieved by adopting a disturbed tonality, 
resulting in a mood of restlessness : this 
movement has an agitated middle section 
which rises to a strident climax. The 
finale is on the whole more conventional, 
but there are many interesting touches, 
notably a canonic passage which throws up 
its own rhythmic impetus. 

The WQXR Quartet (maintained by 
the American radio station with that call 
sign), hitherto unknown to me, proves 
itself a first-rate ensemble—stylish, sensitive, 
well balanced and with remarkably pure 
intonation. This is too good a team to 
remain unheard here : I look forward to 
finding it recording other works. (The 
commonplace little Turina piece, with its 
lack of invention and design unsuccess- 
fully concealed by its “‘ programme ’’ title 
is scarcely worth considering.) In general 
the recording is very faithful indeed, but 
the American engineers—the disc comes 
originally from the Polymusic catalogue— 
have given a penetrating shrillness to the 
violins’ high register which will need 
adjusting on British machines. L.S. 


*SPOHR. Nonet in F major, Op. 31. 
Members of the Vienna Octet. 
Decca LXT2782 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

If your conception of the works of Spohr 

(little enough heard these days) is based on 

the ideas of Gilbert’s singularly humane 

Mikado of punishment suitable to music- 

hall singers, you are in for a pleasant 

surprise with this disc. For the Nonet, like 
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Beethoven’s Septet and several other works 
for largish chamber groups, derives in 
spirit (if not in form) from the eighteenth- 
century divertimento, and makes thoroughly 
agreeable listening—particularly when as 
well played as it is here. From previous 
records we know the Vienna Octet to be 
an accomplished team: here (suitably 
modified and augmented) it is in its best 
form, and gives a well-integrated perform- 
ance which, by a fortunate chance, is also 
excellently balanced and recorded. 

The Nonet—one of several works Spohr 
wrote for a large ensemble—shows perhaps 
less than many the chromatic tendencies 
which are considered to mar his style. 
The first movement is well-behaved— 
positively Mendelssohnian—until the second 
subject (in C) side-steps to E major and 
back ; it is in the development (in which 
the undistinguished character of the initial 
theme shows up rather badly) that the 
interesting modulations occur. The writing 
is most skilful, the cadence-passage just 
before the coda being quite exciting. There 
is, to my fancy, something of a Czech 
feeling about the cross-accented waltz-like 
Scherzo : it has two contrasting Trios (in 
the second of which Spohr’s chromaticism 
for the first time becomes prominent) and 
an interesting coda. It is in the slow 
movement that the quality falls : how 
Beethoven would have treated this subject ! 
But this is soon forgotten in the winning 
freshness of the scherzando finale (which 
might have been better without the printed 
repeat) : this is delicious, and the playing 
here is outstanding. LS. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


*BEETHOVEN. Sonata No. 8 in C 


minor, Op. 13, “ Pathétique.” 
Sonata No. 14 in C_ sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2 “ Moon- 


light.” Sonata No. 23 in F minor, 
Op. 57 “ Appassionata.” Orazio 
Frugoni (piano). Vox PL7160 (12 in., 
36s. 5$d.). 

The playing of Orazio Frugoni, in these 
three sonatas, gave me great artistic 
pleasure. His tone is most musical, his 
outlook fresh, without eccentricity, he has 
human feeling and vitality, and these many 
virtues are supported by one of the best 
recordings of the piano that has ever come 
my way. One of the few criticisms to be 
made, in my opinion, of these finely carried 
out performances, concerns the last move- 
ments of the C sharp minor and F minor 
Sonatas in which the player cannot com- 
mand those extra reserves of tone that need 
to be brought into action, particularly in 
the “ Appassionate.’’ On this point Victor 
Schidler, in a very good performance on 
H.M.V. DB20131-3 which L.S. so rightly 
praised in the March, 1951 GRAMOPHONE, 
was much more satisfactory : and this extra 
weight of tone was present in Backhaus’s 
recording (Decca LXT2715) which other- 
wise I did not care for. In the same sonata 
Frugoni strangely fails to give what L.S. well 
calls “veiled mystery’ to the opening bars. 

He makes the opening movement of the 
Moonlight a real meditation and does 
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not, as pianists so often do, push at the 
minor ninth clashes. This is a well controlled 
and lovely interpretation, only equalled on 
available records by Solomon who recorded 
the sonata on H.M.V. C3455-6. 

The Allegretto, a difficult movement to 
make convincing, is perhaps a little on the 
jaunty side but the, player is exciting and 
dramatic in the Finale, and here, as else- 
where, I prefer greatly his rendering to 
that of Horowitz, reviewed below. It is, 
as I have indicated, much better recorded 
than Gulda’s fine performance on Decca 
LXT2581. The only available competitor 
in regard to the Pathétique is Solomon’s 
recording on H.M.V. C4117-9 which finds 
him not at his best. Frugoni’s sense of drama 
and rhythmic vitality give us a fine first 
movement, the second movement is cool 
and unsentimental and the last is played 
with a full realisation of the clue Beethoven 
gives in the humorous allusion to his 
opening tune in the last bars. 

If Frugoni fails to convey the mystery of 
the opening bars of the Appassionata he gives 
the great tune in the major a fine feeling of 
nobilicy and fully realises the tempestuous 
nature of the music that follows. He brings 
out the prayerful atmosphere of the chant- 
like second movement, which can sound 
dull and lumpy. I should have liked more 
tension and weight at the start of the 
Allegro, but there is plenty of excitement in 
this rhythmically vital playing. 

This record, and Horowitz's, bring up 
the important question of pause lengths. 
At the end of the first movement of 
the Moonlight sonata Frugoni observes 
Beethoven’s direction to go straight on to 
the Allegretto (‘‘ attacca subito’’), but 
Horowitz makes a considerable pause. On 
the othcr hand Frugoni does not pause long 
enough between the movements of the 
Pathétique, {in which, by the way, he 
disregards the repeats). This is a matter to 
which thought should be given before a 
recording is made. A.R 


*xBEETHOVEN. Sonata in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2, ‘* Moon- 


«MO EART. Sonata No. 12 in F, K.332. 
Vladimir Horowitz (piano). H. M.V. 
BLP1014 (10 in., 27s. 34d.). 

Horowitz pays scrupulous attention to 
Beethoven's markings and plays the first 
two movements, on the = An simply and 
unaflectedly. .1 particularly liked his 
phrasing in the Allegretto, The pianist’s 
honourable attempt to follow Beethoven's 
directions in the Finale and play the second 
| the two quaver chords at the end of cach 
phrase softly is not always successful and 
ould hardly be at the tremendous pace he 
sakes the moverment. Gulda evades the 
woblem by playing both chords lowdly as 
he majority of pianists do) on hee Dewees 
lee (LA Teall: Herowilte bring: « nerwou 
~witement to the leet meweenent which | 
erent there te or Rewgueng ered fence ty od bees 
layeng here & beletie, aml the Gyeeeiee 
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because the pianist uses that wonderful 
light touch of his for much of its course the 
piano tone remains pleasant. In the slow 
movement it is poor, and Horowitz is not 
content to let the lovely movement sing its 
way through without some interference. 
Why should the treble thirds, during the 
recapitulation, be first doubled by the left 
hand and then, when Mozart does double 
them a few bars later, syncopated ? The 
first movement is much more acceptable. 
Horowitz, it will be noted, gets the 
Beethoven sonata onto one side of a ten- 
inch disc (and he observes all repeats), 
whereas Gulda takes a twelve inch side, 
well filled, for it. The difference in tempi is, 
naturally, not all that great. 
A.R. 


CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO. Sea 
Murmurs. 

GODOWSKY. Alt-Wien. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Flight of the 
Bumble Bee from ‘“ Tsar Sultan.’ 
All transcribed Heifetz. Jascha 


Heifetz (violin), Emanuel Bay 
(piano). H.M.V. DA2037 (10 in., 
6s.). 


This is not best-quality Heifetz, for the 
full-throated tone we have come to expect 
was either not forthcoming on the day of 
recording, or was lost by the engineers. 
None of the pieces is of the slightest interest. 
The bumble bee’s tiresome flight is spoilt 
by two falsely-sounding notes, which from 
Heifetz are inadmissible, and the lower 
strings of the violin have an oddly hoarse 
sound—almost as if it had‘a cold. The tea- 
shop Godowsky can be redeemed only by 
a luscious swooning tone: here it remains 
damned. ALP. 


*CHOPIN. Twenty-four Preludes 
Op. 28. Guiomar Novaes (piano). 
Vox PL6170 (12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

There is not much of the poetry Cortot 
put into his recording of the Preludes in the 
playing of Guiomar Novaes and she is at 

her best in those of them that require a 

fluent technique and a good rhythmic 

sense : in these her playing is enjoyable. Her 
phrasing of the bass in No. 2 (A minor) is 
eccentric and makes the accompaniment to 
the treble tune limp along painfully. 

Incidentally she phrases to the upper note 

at the end of the bar where Cortot phrases 

down. At the end of No. 9 (BE) an alien 
note appears in the final chord which | 
cannot account for at all, and though the 

player avoids giving No. 15 (D flat) a 

programme basis she employs some un 

wanted rubate in the © sharp minor section 
and cute up the unaccompanied tretile 
notes in the recapitulation in a lumpy sort 
of wey la No ' \ flat Maw ner 
dweth w long on the peeal A fits that the 
ermaete che vehoge a stutter cn the eeccuwl teat 
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On the first side of this disc there is a fair 
amount of vacant space which could have 
accommodated the charming early Prelude 
in A flat (without opus number) and the 
Prelude in C sharp major, Op. 45. 

A.R. 


*DEBUSSY. Suite Bergamasque. 

*RAVEL. Gaspard de la Nuit. Frank 
Glazer (piano). Nixa QLP 4005 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

This is one of the Polymusic American 
recordings which are now being issued by 
Nixa in this country. The soloist here is a 
young American pianist, Frank Glazer, 
who gave a Wigmore Hall recital not long 
ago. His playing is free from all vices, and 
technically proficient, even in so testing a 
piece as Gaspard—but having said that 
there is little to add. A more seductive, 
more magical, more exciting performance 
of the Ravel is given by Leonard Pennario 
on Capitol CTL7019. (coupled with 
Ravel’s Miroirs, reviewed by L.S. in 
December, 1952). Grete Scherzer too 
offers more elegant accounts of two of the 
Gaspard pieces on Parlophone to in. 78’s 
(Ondine on R3516, and Le Gibet on R3615). 
The piano tone in these is strikingly well 
captured; and in the Pennario it is good, 
if not of the highest standard. In sound the 
new Polymusic disc is sadly drab, lacking 
both sparkle and shimmer. 

The best version of the Suite Bergamasque, 
in which Debussy recreates the delicate 
grace of French clavecin music, is Giese- 
king’s new one, on Columbia LX88y8-9 
(a set reviewed in the GRAMOPHONE for 
March, 1952). This is superlative on every 
count; and Mr. Glazer is left standing. In 
America the Gieseking has been issued in 
an LP edition, together with the Children’s 
Corner Suite ; perhaps we shall be having 
this here. A.P. 


LISZT. Valse oubliée, No. 1. Liebe- 
striume, No. 3 in A flat major. 
Artur Rubinstein (piano). H.M.V. 
DB21567 (12 in., 8s. 114d.). 

The piano tone is rather twangy, but 
passable ; and Rubinstein’s playing is 
extremely elegant. There are many other 
versions of both pieces, including another 
Rubinstein of the Liebestrdume, and a 
sparkling Horowitz (in the H.M.V. Inter- 
national Special Catalogue) of the Valse 
oublide. 1 slightly prefer these versions 
myself, and feel that in the new Lichestrdume 
Rubinstein puts more expression into the 
melody than it can comfortably carry 
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give ‘“‘ meaning’’ to phrases that want no 
more than simple, spontaneous lyricism. 
In this respect Gieseking contrasts un- 
favourably with Horowitz (in a delightful 
H.M.V. record, now alas deleted). The 
recording is good. A.P. 


SCHUBERT. Moments Musicaux, Op. 
94, Nos. 2 and 3. Edwin Fischer 
(piano). H.M.V. DB21568 (12 in., 
8s. 114d.). 

In January of this year H.F. reviewed 
DB21551, which contained Fischer’s per- 
formance of Nos. 1 and 4 of the Moments 
Musicaux ; presumably a further disc will 
soon complete the set by coupling Nos. 5 
and 6. As on the previous occasion, 
Fischer’s playing proves sensitive and 
mature, and the recording extremely good 
—among the best of piano 78s. 

No. 2 is wholly successful, in spite of a 
tiny slip, probably of memory, that leads 
to a premature alteration of the shape of the 
tune. No. 3—the one in F minor that is so 
well-known—doesn’t perhaps come off so 
well: it seems a little on the fierce side for 
so unpretentious a domestic piece. And 
nobody minds occasional wrong or missing 
notes in the Hammerklavier Sonata, where 
much of considerably more importance is at 
stake; but in this innocent bagatelle 
Fischer surely needn’t have left the door so 
wide open for charges of plain carelessness ? 

M.M. 


OPERATIC AND SONGS 


*BEETHOVEN. Mass in C major, Op. 
86. G. Rathauscher (soprano), 
E. Hofstaetter (alto), A. Planyavsky 
(tenor), W. Berry (bass), Akademie 
Kammerchor and Vienna Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Rudolf Moralt). 
Vox PL6300 (12 in., 36s. 5$d.). 

It is extraordinary what nonsense able 
authors permit themselves to write when 
discussing the music of the Catholic liturgy. 
Thus, Paul Bekker informs us that Beeth- 
oven’s Mass in C major “‘ rests on a basis 
of naive ecclesiastical dogma ’’ as opposed 
to the “ subjective, critical religion’’ of 
the Missa Solemnis. From this we merely 
gather that the Credo, the only part of the 
Mass that can be called dogmatic in Mr. 
Bekker’s sense, is to him a naive document. 
He seems to think that it would be quite 
fitting to find, in a setting of the Mass 
“inner disunion . . brooding doubt. . . 
an unsatisfied thirst for knowledge’’: 
strange ideas, surely, with which to 
approach a liturgy of affirmation and 
betraying a complete lack of understanding 
of its purpose. 

The C major Mass was composed in 
1807, at the instigation of Prince Esterhazy 
and, as Mr. Bekker points out, it is con- 
temporaneous with the Leonora C major 
Overture (No. 3) and the Fifth Symphony. 
Though much simpler in conception than 
the great work Beethoven began eleven 
years later, it contains a number of original 
touches that make one understand why the 
Prince is supposed to have said to the 
composer after the first performance, ‘‘ But, 
my dear Beethoven, what have you done 
this time ? ”’ 
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The orchestral writing is frequently of a 
more dramatic character than was 
customary, as for example in “ passus (et 
sepultus est) ’’ in the Credo, and the whispered 
“ miserere’’ at one point in the Agnus Dei 
must have seemed startling. On the other 
hand the Prince might have been referring 
to the inordinate length, with much tedious 
verbal repetition, of the Benedictus, musically 
the weakest part of the Mass. There is 
some beautiful writing in the ‘‘ dona nobis 
pacem’”’ section of the Agnus Dei, which 
begins with a heartfelt cry. By using a 
simple phrase of six notes, heard mostly on 
bassoons and horns alone, Beethoven secures 
a wonderful feeling of peace. The con- 
ventional fugal sections swing along and are 
not of undue length for the period. 

I should imagine the performance is a 
very good one, but the bad balance goes 
far to disturb one’s pleasure in the record- 
ing. The soloists and the orchestra are 
well heard, but the choir, particularly the 
sopranos, sound as if singing in the distance 
and in what should be massive entries, 
after the soloists, the effect is very feeble. I 
have, indeed, written this word time and 
again in the score over the chorus sections 
of the work. Fortunately one is able to 
hear all of Beethoven’s imaginative orches- 
tration and of the excellent singing of the 
four soloists. A.R. 


ARNE. Rule Britannia (arr. Sargent). 

PARRY. Jerusalem (words Blake). 
Royal Choral Society and Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra (Sargent) 
Arnold Greir (organ). H.M.V 
C4213 (12 in., 6s. 4d.). 

Both of them tremendously effective 
pieces, in the right surroundings, and with 
the audience in the right mood. That makes 
it difficult to capture their effectiveness 
with certainty on wax; a combined 
onslaught on the senses of large chorus, 
large orchestra, and organ is a_ very 
shaky recording proposition—and _ this 
particular disc is in no danger of becoming 
a second Petrowchka for demonstrators of 
high-fidelity equipment. 

Memories, sentimental or otherwise, are 
a weak point with everybody, and must 
obviously be consciously under attack 
here. We all sang Jerusalem at school, and 
may conceivably enjoy being reminded of 
it ; though probably it didn’t in fact sound 
as well as it does here. Some of us, too, 
will have heard this bouncing Rule Britannia 
arrangement at the opening of the Royal 
Festival Hall, and may look forward to 
being reminded of that, even perhaps 
eagerly—no doubt at all that the piece 
came off on that occasion: at least on the 
first twice through. So the attack on us will 
probably succeed; and nobody, really, 
need be unhappy about it. M.M. 


*FAURE. La Bonne Chanson, Op. 61. 
Suzanne Danco (soprano) Guido 
Agosti (piano). Decca LX3111 (10 in., 
27s. 3$d.). 

There have been, I know, previous 
recordings of La Bonne Chanson sung by 
sopranos, and indeed the work was dedi- 
cated to one (she later became Debussy’s 
second wife), but I cannot fully accept the 
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idea of a woman singing these songs— 
settings of poems written by Verlaine to his 
fiancée—any more than I can imagine a 
woman singing Dichterliebe or, if we may 
push the idea ad absurdum, a man singing 
Frauenliebe und -leben. Nevertheless, if we 
can regard the interpreter purely as a 
medium, without identifying her in any 
way with the poet whose words she utters, 
it would be difficult to find a better choice 
for this masterpiece of Fauré’s than Suzanne 
Danco. For though she is a supreme 
stylist, able to turn to almost any kind of 
music with equal ease and conviction, she 
is essentially what I would call an 
aristocratic singer; and if ever there were 
aristocratic music, Fauré’s fits that descrip- 
tion. It is, in fact, his detachment and 
reserved restraint (I can get no nearer to 
the untranslateable term fudeur) when 
setting these passionate words that gives 
La Bonne Chanson its special flavour and 
its peculiar appeal. In view of the classic 
beauty of the work, its chaste style and its 
logic of form (the last song echoing the 
opening phrases of the cycle), it is the more 
astonishing that at the time of its composi- 
tion (1891) it was regarded as incomprehen- 
sible, not merely by publishers, in whom 
obtuseness is no rarity, but by sympathetic 
musicians such as Saint-Saéns. 

To-day an understanding of Fauré is 
commoner, though, as an aristocrat, he is 
far from being easily accessible to the 
merely casual listener. I would suggest 
that this disc offers an excellent opportunity 
for getting to know one of his most pure 
and characteristic works. Mlle. Danco’s 
perfect enunciation, intonation and rhyth- 
mic control invite our admiration, and the 
slight hardening of quality noticeable on 
high notes (mostly on side 1) may be due to 
the recording—which also makes the piano 
somewhat too distant in relation to the 
voice. It is, however, the subtleties of 
phrasing and tone which make this so 
admirable a performance—the expansion 
on the words “ sourire triomphant,’’ the 
lyrical sostenuto quality of ‘‘ comme pour 
bercer les lenteurs de la route,’’ the radiant 
confidence of the cry ‘“‘ Marche encore” 
and then the change of colour to ‘‘ mon 
coeur craintif.’’ This is high artistry. 


FLOTOW. M/’appari tutt’ amor from 
‘Marta,’ Act 3. Mario Lanza 
(tenor), R.C.A. Victor Orchestra 
(Constantine Callinicos). 

VERDI. Brindisi : Libiamo, libiamo 
ne’ lieti calici from ‘“‘ La Traviata,” 
Act 1. Mario Lanza (tenor), Elaine 
Malbin (soprano), R.C.A. Victor Or- 
chestra and Chorus (Constantine 
Callinicos). H.M.V. DB21571 (12 in., 
8s. 114d.). 

The recording of the Traviata Brindisi is 
is not very good. There is an atrociously 
resonant “one note’’ bass, and the tone 
genetally is blatant. Elaine Malbin appears 
to have quite a good voice, but both she and 
her robust voiced partner seem more con- 
cerned with making a loud noise than with 
singing. Lanza, I am sorvy to say, does all 
that is expected of him, in both the duet 
and the solo. The annoying thing is that he 
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has a voice which could so obviously place 
him in the very top rank of contemporary 
tenors. The ease with which he sings the / 
high ‘ B flat’’ on the word “ Si’’ before 
the final ‘‘ Morro,”’ is quite exceptional, but 
he shows a complete ignorance or in- 
difference to the traditions of Italian “‘ bel 
canto.”” M’Appari is an aria which needs 
singing in the true sense of the word. 
Caruso, Bonci, Gigli and Schipa have all 
shown the way, and their records, except 
perhaps the Bonci version, are not too 
difficult to obtain. (Gigli’s DB1382 and 
Schipa’s DB1064 are still in the H.M.V. 
catalogue). j.F. 


*GLUCK. C’est un torrent impétueux 
and Un ruisselet bien clair from 
““La Rencontre imprévue.”’ 

*LULLY. Il faut passer (Air de Caron) 
from ‘‘ Alceste.’’ Belle Hermione, 
hélas, hélas! from ‘‘ Cadmus et 
Hermione.”’ 

*MOZART. Mentre ti lascio, o figlia ! 
(K.513). 

Nature, amour from 
“ Castor et Pollux.’’ 

*xA. SCARLATTI. Caldo sangue from 
“Tl Sedecia, Ré di Gerusalemme.”’ 
Gérard Souzay (baritone). Orchestre 
de la Société des Concerts du 
Conservatoire de Paris (Robert 
Cornman). Decca LXgii2 (10 in., 
27s. 34d.). 

This is a record I would urge readers to 
buy. It contains music intelligently chosen, 
extremely fine, and largely unfamiliar ; 
and it is excellently executed. Jn extenso, 
French classical opera tends to make rather 
a monotonous effect (as recent B.B.C. 
broadcasts have shown). But each of the 
airs chosen here is a masterpiece of expres- 
sive melody; the melodies indeed will 
haunt listeners for days after they have 
heard them. The five French airs are 
collected on one side. First comes Charon’s 
song from Lully’s Alceste. The ferryman, a 
bass, remarks cheerfully how young and old, 
rich and poor, must all travel in his barque 
sooner or later. Then he starts to collect 
the fares: in vain does one of his passengers 
complain that, as a shade, he takes up very 
little room! This humorous air is followed 
by a serious one from Cadmus et Hermione: 
Cadmus’s lament when his hard-won 
Hermione is suddenly snatched from him 
by a jealous Juno—just as their wedding- 
feast was prepared. 

The Gluck arias are a pair from the opera 
La Rencontre imprévue (which was revived in 
ee. yy pe known as Les 

élerins lecque). They are s a 
mad painter of the naturalistic mt gh 
he displays his latest masterpiece. In the 
same canvas he has portrayed with startling 
realism “‘an impetuous torrent’’ which 
carries all before it, and “a clear little 
stream,’ so faithfully depicted that he 
invites its audience to “ listen to its cli-cla- 
clou; the sighs of lover could not be 

more tender.’’ This second aria is a 

caressingly tender melody. As ‘ Einem 

Bach der fliesst ’’ it is included in Schwarz- 

kopf’s repertory, and has been recorded by 

Lorri Lail. Souzay’s performance does not 

match the wonderful one of the baritone 
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Lucien Fugére (in a Columbia record long 
deleted), but it is smooth and appealing. 
In the second act of Castor et Pollux, 
Rameau’s chief opera, Pollux is confronted 
with a difficult choice. Nature bids him sue 
to Jupiter for the return of his half-brother, 
Castor, to life. Love would leave Castor 
dead, so that the beautiful Télaire (Castor’s 
betrothed) can be all his own. ‘‘ Nature 
and love, who divide my heart, which of 
you shall be conqueror ? Whatever fate 
decrees, it must punish either the most 
faithful of friends, or the most tender of 
lovers.’’ This is an air distinguished by a 
remarkable freedom of declamation. 
Information about Mozart’s Mentre ti 

lascio, o figlia, a wonderful aria expressing a 
father’s grief at parting from his daughter, 
is easily obtained; but Scarlatti’s Jl 
Sedecia, Ré di Gerusalemme has never been 
published ; and since no manuscripts of it 
exist in Britain, it may be helpful to give 
the words here: 

Caldo sangue, 

che bagnando il sen mi vai, 

e d’amore 

fai gran fede al genitore, 

fuggi pur, fuggi da me, 

ch’io gia moro e resto esangue ! 

Forse un di risorgerai 

per vendetta 

della man, che mi saetta 

e il vigor, che in me gidmanca, 

caldo sangie, 

passera piu saldo in te. 


These stilted words are by “ Alindo 
Scortomiano’”’ (pen-name of Filippo Sabbri) 
and are sung by the dying Ishmael 
(originally a castrato). He bids his hot 
blood leave him and let him die ; perhaps 
one day it will rise again, imbued with the 
vigour that is now failing in him, and take 
revenge on the hand that has struck him 
down. The story of Zedekiah, King of 
Jerusalem, is found in the book of the 
prophet Jeremiah ; and Scarlatti’s work is 
an oratorio first performed in 1706. The 
arrangement for bass was made by 
Dorumsgaard ; the accompaniment is not 
Scarlatti’s own (which was for strings), but 
a “ back-arrangement’”’ by Robert Corn- 
man from Dorumsgaard’s piano score. 

All these arias are sung with fine tone 
and in eloquent style by Gérard Souzay. 
He is notably successful in his even com- 
mand of both bass and baritone reaches. 
The orchestral accompaniment is well- 
balanced, and the recording is excellent. 


HANDEL. Coronation Anthem : Let 
thy hand be strengthened. Chorus 
and Chamber Orchestra of the 
Danish State Radio (Wildike). 
Parlophone R20620 (12 in., 8s. 11$d.). 

For the coronation of George II in 1727 

Handel wrote four anthems, the first of 

which, Zadok the Priest, has remained a 

constant feature of British coronations ever 

since, and will be included again in next 
month’s service. At this present time, when 
thoughts are so concentrated on the coming 
ceremony, it is particularly apposite that 
Handel's other anthems should be brought 
out, and it may be taken as a graceful 
friendly gesture from Denmark that the 
chorus and orchestra of its radio organisa- 
tion should offer this recording of Handel’s 
fourth anthem. It is not so striking a work 
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as Zodok, and is on a less massive scale: it 
consists of a cheerful G major section, a 
fine expressive movement in E minor, and 
a broad contrapuntal Alleluja. It receives 
a performance which is competent without 
being entirely convincing: the choic’s 
English is good, but through indifferent 
recording the words are not heard very 
clearly ; and the final section is disappoint- 
ingly plodding and unflowing through 
over-accentuation of each beat. Never- 
theless this piece will be heard with interest 
by Handel-lovers and those seeking musical 
expression of the sentiments of the moment. 


*MOZART. Das Veilchen, K.476. 
Abendempfindung, K.523. Dans un 
bois solitaire, K.308. An Chloé, 
K.524. 

*xSTRAUSS, R. Morgen, Op. 27, No. 4. 
Standchen, Op. 17, No. 2. Traum 
durch die Dammerung, Op. 29, 
No. 1. Zueignung, Op. ro, No. 1. 
Freundliche Vision, Op. 48, No. 1. 
Suzanne Danco (soprano), Guido 
Agosti (piano). Decca LX3110 (10 in.) 
27s. 3$d.). 

It would have been ingenuous not to have 
alluded to Elisabeth Schumann’s unforget- 
tably lovely singing of the Strauss songs 
listed above (she did not, however, record 
Rueignung, as far as I know), and of Mozart’s 
Das Veilchen, in reviewing Suzanne Danco’s 
record of these, although one does not want 
such comparisons always to be intruded. 
But the Schumann discs (most of them, alas, 
deleted) set a standard that has to be taken 
into account, and particularly in respect 
of the Strauss songs on this new disc. 

As it turns out there is no case for 
comparison at all because Miss Danco is 
quite obviously out of form, and there 
is distortion on some of her high notes. 
It is not only that the artist is in poor 
voice but that she seems, sometimes, 
inattentive to what she is doing. 

There is an all too evident mistake in 
the penultimate bar of Stdndchen which 
one would have thought would have been 
impossible to any experienced singer, the 
rests, at one point, are sung through in 
Mozart’s Abendempfindung and the fluid 
phrases, towards the end of the song, are 
thrown off without any grace. Is it possible 
Miss Danco was really thinking of the 
words here, “‘ die schénste Perle sein’’ ? 

In Morgen her tone is unsteady, and both 
in this song and Traum durch die Dammerung, 
the high notes, even where specifically 
marked to be sung very softly, are 
obtrusively loud. The habit of using a 
“ stroke of the glottis’’ on vowel sounds 
so that, for instance, both the vowels of 
in ein (blaues), are picked out, (though these 
words are clearly not important) in Traum 
divich die Démmerung is disturbing in which 
should be a beautiful legato line. 

The only songs on the disc that bring 
us anything like the artist we know and 
admire are Freundliche Vision and the last 
two of the Mozart songs. In these there is 
much more feeling and a better control of 
the voice, and the recording notably im- 
proves. Guido Agosti accompanies well and 
the piano tone is adequate. A.R. 
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QUILTER. O Mistress Mine, Op. 6, 
No. 2. Dream Valley, Op. 20, No. 1. 
Walter Midgley (tenor), Gerald 
Moore (piano). H.M.V. DA2036 
{roin., 6s.). 

Walter Midgley still shows the same 
virtues and faults as in his previous records. 
His diction is extremely clear, and I was 
able to hear every word in both songs. On 
the other hand, certain vowel sounds are 
rather inelegant, and the tone is un- 
pleasantly nasal at times. 

In O Mistress Mine, the opening phrase 
of the second verse is marked piano by the 
composer, and this is best achieved by 
using a covered tone. Midgley sings quietly, 
but the timbre here is unpleasantly open, 
and this applies also to the final phrase, 
where the singer makes an admirable de- 
crescendo on the word “ mine,’’ but by so 
doing he distorts the musical phrase. Songs 
such as these require much greater subtlety 
and variety of tone than they are given 
here. 

The recording is clean, and the balance 
with the excellent piano accompaniment is 
good. j.F. 


POETRY AND DICTION 


*T.S. ELIOT. Four Quartets : Burnt 
Norton — East Coker — The Dry 
Salvages — Little Gidding. Read 
by Robert Speaight. Argo ARSio1o0 
(12 in., 36s. 54d.). 

Argo No. 2 turns out to be the promised 
long player of T. S. Eliot’s most mature and 
consummate poem-sequence read by Robert 
Speaight whose earlier Argo of Eliot’s 
poetry was so memorable an achievement. 
The present issue has to face the severe 
competition of Mr. Eliot’s own reading of 
The Four Quartets recorded by H.M.V. on 
six 78s under the auspices of the British 
Council. To arrive at a just valuation of 
the two recordings is not casy. The H.M.V. 
set was well recorded and the value of the 
poet’s own readings of his most important 
work to date is obviously immense: as a 
historical document it has an importance 
quite outside and above any minor technical 
considerations. And in addition Mr. 
Eliot’s accomplishment as a reader of his 
own verse is altogether adequate and 
enables him to do complete justice to his 
wonderfully rich and varied art-forms. On 
the other hand, Mr. Speaighr is one of the 
finest readers of poetry in general, and of 
Mr. Eliot’s poetry in particular, that we 
have in England to-day ; and the advant- 
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Elisabeth Schumann’s records were rightly 
chosen for the inaugural recital of the I.M.A. 
Gramophone Society at 14 South Audley Street 
on April 22nd. Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
presented the programme with her son, Mr. 
C. F. G. Puritz in the chair. Members of the 
club and their friends appreciated the first 
annual memorial of Schumann’s devotion and 


were interested to hear of the discovery of eight 
unissued discs made in 1938: one of these is 
released by H.M.V. this month. 
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age of LP continuity is in these works 
incalculable. The breaking up of The Four 
Quartets into the five minute periods of the 
standard speed record is hardly less shatter- 
ing and disruptive than it is in the case of 
Beethoven’s late string quartets to which 
these poems are in many ways analogous. 
No doubt this is only a small materialistic 
consideration, but nevertheless it does 
affect profoundly our reception of the 
intense spiritual experience which these 
poems seek to communicate. Much of the 
advantage we get from hearing these four 
meditations read aloud, and it is a very real 
advantage, is nullified by the mechanical 
defects of SP recording—-at least it appears 
so now that LP is firmly established as the 
reasonable and logical medium for ail large 
scale works of both music and literature. 

I will not attempt to offer anything in the 
nature of a commentary on The Four 
Quartets, to attempt to expound the inner 
meaning and technical mastery of four 
poems which have come to be regarded, 
and justly so, as among the most significant 
manifestations of contemporary art. The 
distinction of thought and the splendour of 
technique, the superb fusion of form and 
content, are things which can only be fully 
appreciated through a study of the poems 
themselves. I am only concerned here with 
the present recording and with the in- 
evitable comparison it incites with the 
poet’s own readings. 

I do not find that Mr. Speaight’s readings 
of The Four Quartets give quite the same 
feeling of authenticity as his previous re- 
cording of Eliot’s poems. They do not come 
consistently to life in the way that the 
others did, nor do I find quite enough 
variety of tone and rhythm in poems which 
are avowedly analagous in form to the 
string quartets of music. It is only fair to 
say that this want of variety was the one 
defect in Mr. Eliot’s own reading, and that 
the complexities and subtleties of thought 
and texture would tax the resources of any 
interpreter yet born. Mr. Speaight’s voice 
is unfailingly beautiful and many parts are 
realised with complete success ; but taken 
as a whole there is some lack of animation 
which tends to detract from the internal 
contrasts and stresses of the poems. But I 
am perhaps least happy about the recording 
itself. There is a continual background roar 
which tends to cloud the voice even with a 
substantial bass cut, and either it is my 
imagination or there really are other voices 
chattering away faintly but audibly in the 
distance. The beginning of side two 
crackles and splutters badly, and in the 
middle of East Coker there is a sudden in- 
trusion of a curious hissing sound as if there 
were a steam kettle on the boil somewhere 
in or adjacent to the studio. It may be that 
these latter defects are only present on my 
copy, but I can find no apparent sign of 
suiface damage or pressing irregularities 
which might account for them. Curtainly 
as a recording the present issue is not up to 
the standard of Mr. Speaight’s previous 
disc. 

If H.M.V. should decide to issue Mr. 
Eliot’s own readings in LP form I think 
most people will prefer them. As it is, the 
merits of the present issue coupled with the 
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advantages of LP are still enough to out- 
weigh the defects I have felt compelled to 
mention. I wish the disc had been techni- 
cally better, because when I saw it an- 
nounced I had hoped that it would be of 
the same fine quality as its predecessor. All 
the same, it is still capable of giving much 
pleasure and of doing much to increase our 
understanding of these truly wonderful 
poems. B.J. 


P. B. SHELLEY. Ode to the West Wind. 
Lines Written in the Bay of Lerici. 
The Aziola. ‘“ A widow bird sate 
mourning ” (DX1874). Stanzas 
written in dejection, near Naples. 
Song: “Rarely, rarely, comest 
thou.” The Question. Lines : 
‘When the Lamp is shattered.” 
Read by Marius Goring. Columbia 
DX1874-5 (12 in., 12s. 8d.). 

We have not, I think, had any recorded 
Shelley since the old “‘ Voice of Poetry ”’ 
days: all the more reason then to welcome 
and acclaim this new addition to our modern 
Anthology. There is some personal problem 
for me in approaching these records in the 
necessarily critical frame of mind of a 
reviewer. I am a passionate Shelleyean ; 
I love Shelley so deeply and intensely that 
I pounce upon all new Shelleyana with a 
voraciousness that is often more enthusiastic 
than critical. But fortunately for my 
peace of mind and my efficiency as a cold- 
hearted critic there is little enough in 
Marius Goring’s readings to cavil at. 

Whceever selected these poems obviously 
knows and understands Shelley ; and it is 
particularly refreshing to find one or two 
less familiar but not less exquisite of 
Shelley’s lyrics keeping company with the 
usual anthology pieces. Shelley was unique 
in more senses than one: he struck a note of 
lyricism out of the living body of the 
English language that belongs to him alone 
among the singers of the ages. He was one 
of the most vital and sentient men who ever 
lived, and his vibrating passion informs 
every line he wrote. The old, timid, and 
evasive idea of Shelley as an “ ineffectual 
angel’’ has been more or less finally 
exploded by modern research and modern 
criticism, and to-day he stands before us as 
a great driving force ir the _ historical 
developmert of human consciousness. Both 
as a poet and as a thinker the spirit of 
Shelley is a living essence in our world. At 
one time in his life he seriously considered 
devoting himself to metaphysics, but the 
poet in him was too strong and inevitably 
he remained what he was born to be, one 
of the supreme lyric writers of the world. 

Mr. Goring’s interpretations are in every 
way admirable. He communicates both the 
quivering intensity and_ sensibility of 
Shelley’s verse and the rich, colourful 
imagery so typical of it. The variation of 
tone and mood evocation which Mr. 
Goring commands completely realises the 
content of each poem. The great Ode to 
the West Wind is superbly brought to life in 
all its passionate and vibrant intensity, and 
the Lines Writt.n in the Bay of Lerici have a 
thoughtful melancholy which is the more 
moving when we remember that it was in 
these same waters that Shelley was to meet 








